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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Hear- 
ings, Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 26 and 
27, Old Representatives Hall, State House, 
at10 A. M. Go early to both hearings. 


-_-- 


We publish this week a beautiful por- 
trait of Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Catt’s ability in the work 
of organization was demonstrated in Colo- 
rado, which was carried for woman suf- 
The report 
committee, 


frage largely by her efforts. 
of last year’s work of her 
published a few weeks ago, is a remarkable 


record of achievement, ten States and 
Territories having been organized for 


suffrage work since last May. 





oS 
Portraits and brief biographies of Miss 
E. U. Yates, Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Miss Mary G. Hay, 
and the other National organizers, also of 
the presidents of State Societies, will be a 
feature of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL during 
the coming year. All who desire a picture 
gallery of these active women will do well 
to subscribe for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
beginning Feb. 1, 1896, so as to havea full 
report of the 28th Annual Meeting. 


—-- oo - 


Those who wish to obtain this report, 
contained in five successive numbers of 
this paper, with Mrs. Catt’s portrait, can 
do so by mailing twenty-five cents, with 
their address, to our office, No. 3 Park 
Street, 


see —— 

On Friday, Feb. 28, from 4 to 7 P. M., 
the numerous women’s clubs of Boston 
engaged in the movement to erect a 
Weman’s Club House will give a recep- 
tion and tea complimentary to Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill, president of the 
Woman's Club House Corporation. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will preside. There 
will be music and five-minute speeches. 
Each tea-table will be decorated with the 
colors of the Club having it in charge. 
Tickets, fifty cents each, can be procured 
at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
> Park Street, or at the N. E. Women’s 
Club Rooms, 5 Park Street. 


a 


Any one knowing the address of Mrs. 
Ellen F. Power, of Boston, will confer a 
favor by sending it to Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Warren, O. 





Do not fail to read the account of the 
progress and present status of women 
physicians abroad, translated for the 
Woman’s Journat from the Deutsche 
Medicinische Wochenschrift by Miss Helen 
Elise Villard. It is an interesting and val- 
uable summary of the results thus far 
attained. 


—_--= 





Queen Victoria, in her opening speech 
to Parliament, has again shown her re- 
gard for the American people and her de- 
Sire for peace. Newspapers throughout 
the United States, although opposed to 
Woman suffrage, are loud in their praise 
of her ‘womanly wisdom and ability as a 
ruler.” Apparently it is only American 
women whom they consider incapable of 
political responsibilities. 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN - CATT, nee 


ized the fearful temptations which beset 
girl thrown upon her own re- 
Many sad cases of despair which 


the poor 


sources, 


Carrie LANE, Chairman of the Organi- | finally led to ruined character came under 


of the National-Amer- 
Association, was 


zation Committee 


ican Woman Suffrage 


| born in Ripon, Wis., and lived in that 





> 
State until seven years old. ‘Then her 
parents removed to Charles City, Ia., 


which was her home during most of her 
life. She was educated at the State Indus- 
trial College of Iowa, after which she took 
a special course in law. For three years 
she served as principal of the High 
School and General Superintendent of 
Schools of Mason City, Ia., at the end of 
which period, in 1884, she was married to 
Leo Chapman, editor of the Mason City 
Republican. They were joint owners and 
editors. At the end of the year they sold 
this property, and Mr. Chapman went to 
the Pacific Coast to find a more active 
field of labor. While there he sickened 
with typhoid fever, and died in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs, Chapman remained in that 
city for a year, doing general newspaper 
work, and was the first woman reporter 
in that city. During her life there she 
became familiar with much of the hard- 
ships’ and privations of working women 
in great cities, and for the first time real- 





| 








her direct notice. With the finale of one 
particularly distressing circumstance of 
this nature, she resolved that the remain- 





der of her life, with whatever ability God 
had endowed her, should be expended in 
making the working woman of the United 
States respectable and respected, and her 
right to labor unquestioned. With this 
intent she went upon the platform as a 
lecturer upon general topics, thinking to 
gain a foothold in this way. It was not 


| far back under the eaves, is an old trunk, 


| tional 


long before the suffrage cause claimed her | 


attention. It is plain to all that when the 
government the equal brain 
power of a woman by counting her in- 
fluence as a voter, the world will follow 
speedily to recognize her equality in labor. 
With her industries recognized, her wages 
will rise. With respectable 
will be easy to maintain character. 

For the past six years she has devoted 
her service to this cause. 
married to George W. Catt, president of 
the New York Dredging Co. He is as 
ardent a suffragist as 


recognizes 





Not only Suffrage Leagues, but Granges 
and other societies in want of an ccca- 
sional entertainment might find some use- 
ful hints in ‘*The Colorado Election,” 
lately held by the Cambridge Woman Suf- 
frage League, a graphic account of which 
is given by Mrs. M. P. C. Billings in 
another column. 





-_<-o 


A reception was given recently to Mrs. 
Nellie Holbrook Blinn, of California, at 
the Equal Suffrage Headquarters, Port- 
land, Oregon. Mrs. Blinn said that all 
the political parties of her State, except 
the Democratic, had indorsed the pend- 
ing Woman Suffrage Amendment by 
resolutions or planks in their platforms. 
Mrs. Blinn thought that the accumulation 
of vast rolls of suffrage petitions had 
better be discontinued. She said the work 
of securing them was expensive and 
burdensome, and no attention was paid to 
them. What is needed is to educate men 
into the understanding that suffrage for 
women will benefit men as well as women, 
and then their opposition will cease. 


-_- 


A Committee of six women, three of 
them members of the Massachusetts bar, 
met on Thursday, at 2 P. M., at the suf- 
frage parlors, 3 Park Street, and chose 
Miss Cora A. Benneson chairman. It was 
voted to address a letter to Mr. Thomas 
Russell, treasurer of the Man Suffrage 
Association, requesting him to file a 


aids her in her work in every way pos- 
sible. 
detailed statement of receipts and ex- 


penditures in accordance with law, and to | 


inform the committee whether or not he 
would do so. 


al — 


FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





The next meeting of ‘The Fortnightly” 
will be held Tuesday, Feb. 25, at 3 P. M. 


wages, it | 


In 1891 she was | 


is his wife, and | 


| things. 


in the Woman Suffrage parlors, 3 Park | 


Street, up-stairs one flight. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Reformatory Prison for Women at 
Sherborn, Mass., will be the lecturer. Mrs. 
Johnson is probably better acquainted 
with the peculiarities of criminal women 
than any other person in our country, and 
is more successful in reforming them. 
Ex-President Hayes always presented her 
to audiences as “the only woman Warden 
of a State Prison in the world; and Lady 
Henry Somerset tells the people of Eng- 
land that Mrs. Johnson is “the only per- 


of a woman’s prison.”’ She has served 
the State of Massachusetts as warden of a 


and is authority on all matters relating to 
both offices. Discussion will follow the 
lecture. 
will be the soloist of the afternoon. Tea 
and cocoa, with light refreshments, will 





be served at the close, when there will be 
opportunity for social enjoyment. 
Mary A, Livermore, President. 


| we had gone as representatives of the 


son in the world who has made a success | 


woman’s prison, and as prison commis- | 
sioner, between fifteen and twenty years, | 


Miss Edith White, of Melrose, | 
| the Black Hills, and found that equal suf- 


| sentiment there; and then I went down 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BELLE AkMSTRONG WuiiItNEY has 


| taken entire editorial control of the 


The meeting was opened with prayer by | Jenness-Miller Monthly, from which Mrs, 


Mrs. Piper, of Kansas. The National 
Organizers then gave their reports. 

Miss YATES, of Maine, said in part: 
During the past year I have spoken for 
woman suffrage in sixteen States. Three 
months were spent in seven of the South- | 
ern States. The movement there is for- | 
tunate in its leaders, They are indeed | 
precious; but at the same time they are 
‘precious few.’’ The South is ready for 
the seed-sowing, but not yet for the har- 
vest. We met with a great deal of oppo- 
sition among clergymen. The ministers 
are more opposed in the South than else- 
where, although there are exceptions. 
At one town, where I was to speak in the 
court house on suffrage, I offered to give 
a talk in the church on Chinese missions, 
having been formerly a missionary to 
China: but the minister said he would 
not so desecrate his pulpit. A graduate 
of the Keeley cure had occupied it not 
long before, and if | had only been a re- 
formed drunkard instead of a woman who 
did not drink, probably I, too, might have 
spoken from it without desecration. A 
church paper; the organ of a denomina- 
tion that believes in predestination, took 
occasion to warn its readers against tlie 
incoming tide of ‘‘womanism.”’ It would 
have done better to be getting ready for 
the inevitable. In another place, the local 
paper warned the people not to go to hear 
this northern savage who had come to 
break up the Democratic party. The con- 
sequence was that I had a large audience, 
including every member of the bar in that 
town, except one who was sick in bed. 
The paper produced the same effect by its 
warning as the mother who, before leav- 
ing home, called her children to her and 
said: ‘Up in the garret, in a dark corner 


and at the bottom of that trunk, under a 
pile of other things, is a paper of dried 
peas. Now, when I am gone, mind that you 
don’t get those dried peas and try to put 
them into your ears!”’ Naturally, as soon 
as she was gone, the children did it. 

In a college town, three deputations of 
young ladies asked the  president’s 
permission to attend our meeting, but 
in vain. He said he should never be 
able to get another dollar of appropriation 
for the college from the Legislature if he 
let them go. He had to creep behind the 
whole panoply of the commonwealth to 
hide his personal prejudice. 

In South Carolina we had large audiences 
and cordial press notices. The only rea- 
son suffrage did not carry in the constitu- 
convention was that Tillman did 
not want us to have it, and he holds South 
Carolina in the hollow of his hand. 

At present | am fresh from Colorado by 
way of Kansas and Canada, _ [| can testify 
that where women vote, husbands’ socks 
are darned and babies are well cared for, 
and equal suffrage is bringing forth a fruit- 
age of good both for the home and the 
State. 

Mrs. ANNA RK, Simmons, of South Da- 
kota: Once when | was unable to attend 
a meeting because of my husband’s illness, 
a certain editor said he was glad an equal 
suffragist would stay at home and take 
care of a sick husband. The husbands of 
suffragists are about as well cared for as 
any men, and their boys are about as safe. 
I have been working for eighteen years in 
the W. ©. T. U. It took two winters of 
legislative work to convince me of the 
need of the ballot. IL am glad I see it at 


last. I went to Pierre with another wo- 
man to work against certain legislation 


proposed in the interest of the liquor busi- 
ness. | found that we might as well go 
out, we two women, and try to dam the 
Mississippi or the Missouri River with 
our bare hands. Another thing I found 
out was that it does not pay to go to the 
Legislature and ask for suffrage as W. C. 
T. U. women, because they think you only 
want it as an anti-liquor measure; whereas 
every true woman wants it for many other 
We asked for the ballot as W. C. 
T. U. women, and failed by one vote. If 
Equal Suffrage Association, it would have 
carried, 


There were some instructive incidents 
during that Legislative work. Every 
Senator and Representative from the 


Black Hills was in favor of our measure 
but one. He went out when the vote was 
about to be taken, and afterwards told his 
wife (a strong suffragist) that he was ill. 
We are told, in their action as legislators. 
men represent the women of their fami- 
lies; but when a bill in which women were 
especially interested was under considera- 
tion, a bill in regard to the age of protec- 
tion for girls, the chairman of the ‘‘sift- 
ing committee’? appointed to sit in judg- 
ment on that bill was an old bachelor who 
had no mother or sister, not even a 
woman as second cousin. The bill was 
lost. 

Good work for equal suffrage is*going 
on all over South Dakota. I never did 
any organizing for the W. S. A. till last 
spring. I had a very pleasant trip through 


frage will certainly carry there when 
submitted to the voters. Next I visited 
four towns in Nebraska, and found a good 





(Continued on Second Page,) 


| Miller has retired, 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


scendants. 


has 67 living de- 
And yet they say that if 
women are allowed to take part in 
polities, the human race will die out! 

Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL last 
Sunday preached by invitation to Rev. F. 
A. Hinckley’s congregation in Florence, 
Mass., on the Armenian question. 

Miss Besste MaArsu, of South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has studied the French method 
of making candied flowers, and has a 
market for all she can make at $2.50 per 
pound, 

Miss VirGinita Pore is head window- 
dresser for a large dry-goods establish- 
ment in Buffalo, N. Y., and she receives 
next to the largest salary paid in that 
establishment. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH D. BACON was given a 
reception and a handsome testimonial the 
other day by the Hartford Equal Riglits 
Club, of which she has been president for 
four years. The gathering was at Mrs. 
Emily O. Kimball's. Mrs. Josephine Bis- 
sell presided, and Mrs, Bacon gave an 
account of the Washington Convention. 

Mrs. Estetie L. PickeRiIneG, of Mil- 
ford, Mass., has carried on her husband's 
business, that of a mason and builder, 
ever since his death a year ago. She has 
proved capable and successful, never lacks 
work, and even at this dull season 
five men in her employ. Intimate friends 
say that in the sorrow of her great 
bereavement, the business has béen her 


has 


salvation, 

Miss EMMA Guy has just been elected 
State Librarian by the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. She has been a very successful 
teacher in the public schools of the State, 
and she took a deep interest in educational 
matters, attended all conventions and 
meetings held in Kentucky for advancing 
the cause of education, and in this way 
became acquainted with many of the lead- 
ing men of the State. Her election is 
highly popular. 

MARY SHELDON Barnes, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, has prepared 
a book of ‘*Studies in Historical Method” 
which sets forth with admirable clearness 
and breadth the methods of historical 
study that prove most serviceable for 
training and for culture. She believes 
that it is the function of the study of 
history to add to the sum of knowledge, 
to aid in its diffusion and to make in- 
telligent and patriotic citizens. The book 
gives practical outlines for the study of 
local history, and contains invaluable 
hints for teachers in the elementary 
grades and in high schools and academies, 

Wasnke Brock, the noted Indian 
woman, lately died at her mother’s home 
in Watonga, Oklahoma. She was a woman 
of remarkable diplomatic skill, and a 
picturesque orator. One of her sons is 
finishing his education in a Cincinnati 
college, and three others are attending the 


Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kan. Her 
daughter, Muskogee, is an _ educated 


woman, Washee Block’s mother, now over 
one hundred years old, is the great medi- 
cine woman of the Cheyennes, and until a 
few years ago made annual pilgrimages to 
Dakota and Manitoba fer roots and herbs. 

Miss May H. Asuworrn is at the head 
of a typewriting department introduced, 
May, 1895, for the benefit of the members 
of the English House of Commons. She 
has a staff of five young women, who are 
proficient typewriters and stenographers. 
Some of them are also expert linguists. 
The nature of the work required is thus 
described by Miss Ashworth: ‘There are 
many occasions when a member of Parlia- 
ment wants some letters, or a speech, or 
a note to his constituents typewritten; 
and when he does, we are at his service. 
He may also have a foreign letter, written 
in a language with which he is not con- 
versant: again we are at his service. Or 
he may be in a great hurry, and have sev- 
eral letters to write; so he sends for one 
of my staff, dictates them to her, and they 
are written down as quickly as he speaks.”’ 
This employment of women in the British 
House of Commons is an innovation that 
attracts much attention. One day, after 
the head clerk had written dictated letters 
for an old member, he rushed out of the 
room, seized the arm of a friend, and, 
dragging him in, cried excitedly, ‘Just 
think of it! This young lady has written 
ten ‘etters for me in five minutes. It’s 


2 999 


marvellous! Simply marvellous! 











THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
to Missouri, and found it a delightful 
State, and white for the harvest. I visited 
seventeen,towns in Missouri, and had a 
most warm-hearted reception everywhere. 

Mrs. DeVore: “Hitch your wagon to a 
star,” said Emerson. Your “‘wagon”’ is 
that which carries you along, down to 
bondage or up to liberty, and the women 
who are asking for full enfranchisement 
have hitched their wagon to the bright, 
beautiful and most promising star in the 
fir mament—the Star of Liberty. 

The great question of to-day is, shall a 
human soul, whether in male or female 
form, have an equal opportunity with 
every other soul to express itself? Divine 
decree has given to women the highest 
certificate of creative wisdom, because 
she moulds humanity while in its most 
plastic condition. So long as the mothers 
of the race live in an atmosphere of 
subserviency, inharmony and dependence, 
so long will they bear children to fill alms- 
houses, asylums and prisons, Teach the 
mothers self-reliance, let them aspire to 
individuality, guide them from the dusty 
way up to the starry way; then will 
their offspring reflect soul-qualities— 
health, intellect, symmetry of form—that 
delight the world. 

Give to the mother the fullest freedom, 
because she cannot bequeath to her child 
that which she does not possess. 

My organizing work for the N, A. W.S. 
A, since the last meeting has been done in 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Nevada. 
I have travelled 12,180 miles; given 61 
evening addresses held 49 afternoon 
meetings, collected $511.13 in cash and 
$1,810 in pledges; organized 12 clubs and 
two committees in Montana, with a total 
membership of 269; 23 clubs in Idaho, 
with a membership of 860; and 10 clubs in 
Nevada, with a membership of 175. My 
tutal travelling and other expenses have 
been 3513.52. 

Mrs. LAunaA M. Jouns gave her time to 
the Plan of Work Committee. The wife 
and son of the Governor of Arizona took 
occasion during the Convention to eulo- 
gize most warmly Mrs. Johns’ work in 
Arizona, and to urge that she be sent to 
them again, which has since been done. 

Miss LAurA CLAy: I wish to speak in 
regard to the prejudice and ridicule with 
which woman suffrage is said to meet in 
the South. The prejudice of the South is 
pure conservatism. As for ridicule, the 
newspapers, as a matter of business, put in 
mauy things that people like to read, but 
not the people about whom they are writ- 
ten. The principles laid down by the 
fathers are respected in the South, and the 
South can see that there is nothing ridicu- 
lous in the principles of the fathers, even 
when applied to women. 

One gentleman in the South Carolina 
constitutional convention, before he had 
ever seen a suffragist, announced himself 
a champion of anti-suffrage. He would 
not hear a suffrage speech, he would not 
read our literature, and he said he had 
never expected to have to oppose ‘.emale 
woman suffrage”’ in a South Carolina con- 


vention. He argued that a woman ought 
not to vote because she could not be a 
policeman. He was the only human 


being I discovered in South Carolina who 
thought woman suffrage ridiculous. In 


the South this idea of ridicule is purely an_ 


echo from the Northern press 

The opposition to woman suffrage in 
the South is wholly a matter of conserva- 
tism and ignorance. Southern women are 
no less intelligent, progressive and open- 
minded than the women of any other sec- 
tion, but they have had other things to 
do. They have had the whole weight of a 
social problem upon their hands, and they 
have had to bear the burdens left by the 
war. They have not had time to think 
much about the ‘‘new women,” but they 
have been new women. 

The opposition of Southern ministers is 
largely due to their belief that the Bible is 
against it. Whenever our women will go 
to them learned in the Scriptures as 
Priscilla was, they can soon convert the 
ministers. One of our Kentucky dele- 
gates now present in this convention has 
converted Methodist ministers by the 
score. * I believe the South is just as hope- 
ful a field as the West. 

Mrs. Carr presented the proposed 
Plan of Work for the coming year, which 
has already been published. 

Miss ANTHONY strongly advocated or- 
ganizing on political boundary _ lines, 
Hitherto we have begun at the top, and 
tried to get suffrage resolutions passed by 
State Coriventions. We must begin at the 
bottom, with the township caucus, and 
get our resolutions adopted there. I 
should like Representative Pickler to say 
a word on this point. Mr. Pickler was 
never afraid to speak for suffrage, and 
his wife was never afraid to have him even 
when his friends said it would defeat his 
election. 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVE PICKLER: The 
way recommended by Miss Anthony of 
organizing on political boundary lines is 
undoubtedly the right way. During the 
South Dakota campaign, I was the Re- 
publican candidate and was addressing 


campaign meetings, and my wife was 
campaigning for the woman suffrage 


amendment at the same time. We met in 
the same county. Certain gentlemen came 
to me and said, “If you speak of woman 
suffrage here, we are afraid it will lose 
you some votes, and lose the county for 
our party.”” | answered, “I have daugh 
ters as well as sons, and I want them to 
have as good a chance as their brothers: I 
should lose my own self-respect if I did 
* Foornore. Mrs. Sarah H. Sawyer. She 
obtained a large number of subscribers to 
the Woman's Column, and used her com- 
mission (10 cents on each new subscriber) to 
subscribe for extra copies of the paper to be 
sent to ministers. In this way she supplied 
nearly all the Methodist ministers in the 
county with suffrage literature 
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not mention woman suffrage in my 
speech.’’ When the ballots were counted, 


| the only man of our party who was elected 





in that county was the out-and-out suf- 
fragist. 

Mrs. Vicroria C, Wurrine: I want to 
add Missouri's approbation to Miss An- 
thony’s recommendation. In 
we have been W. C. T. U. women, 
crats, Republicans, Populists, Single 
Taxers, humane societies, Dorcas societies, 
singing-schools, Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, etc., but we are going to 
put all that aside, and be suffragists. I 
move the adoption of Miss Anthony’s 
plan. 

Mu. J. B. Merwin, of Missouri: I second 
it. We have got to let these politicians 
know that their constituencies favor equal 
suffrage. Missouri is ripe for this har- 
vest, if we only had the existing public 
sentiment organized along the lines Miss 
Anthony has suggested. 

It was voted unanimously that this be 
incorporated in the Plan of Work. 

Miss ISABEL HOWLAND called attention 
to the Manual for new clubs, which had 
been found very useful in New York 
State, and it was voted that this also be 
recommended in the Plan of Work, 

Dr. McNAuGuron, of Washington, D.C., 
was introduced by Miss Anthony as a 
dentist, ‘‘a profession for which they say 
women have not nerve enough.”’ Dr, 
McNaughton called attention to a portrait 
of Miss Anthony by McLean, which was 
on exhibition at the Arno, and which the 
artist was willing to dispose of on favor- 
able terms. 

Miss ANTHONY: Miss Margaret Chan- 
ler has suggested holding parlor meetings 
in different parts of the city during the 
next annual convention, and I have ap- 
pointed her a committee to carry out the 
idea. 

A telegram of greeting from the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., and a message of greet- 
ing from Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, were pre- 
sented, and the corresponding secretary 
was instructed to reply to them. 

PARLIAMENT OF METHODS. 

Mrs. Catt proposed, as a national policy, 
that the N. A. W. 8S. A. concentrate its 
forces and money wherever it finds a 
valuable point. We have learned this 
method from our friends, the enemy. ‘The 
conditions are particularly hopeful in 
Arizona just now. Arizona, when admit- 
ted, will be aState with a small population, 
but it will have two U. 8S. Senators, Let 
us first carry Arizona, then strike for 
Nevada, and then for Oklahoma, and get 
two more Senators with each. Then there 
is Montana, almost ready to submit an 
amendment. There is good hope that 
before the end of the century we may 
have woman suffrage in every State west 
of the Mississippi. I believe it is possible 
also to carry every State south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Work in the South will 
help the movement in other parts of the 
country. The settlements of Southern 
people in Montana are the chief obstacle 
in that State at present. Nothing would 
change them so quickly as the knowledge 
that the South was organizing for suffrage. 
The South is homogeneous and native 
American, which is a great advantage in 
our work there. 

I should like to move that a very care- 
fully selected committee of three be elected 
by the Business Committee and approved 
by the convention, whose duty shall be to 
look over the whole field and estimate 
thoroughly all the conditions bearing 
upon success in each State—the total 
population, its character, the proportion 
of foreigners, etc., and report to our con- 
vention next year a national policy, which 
all the States shall be advised to follow. 
I should like to have this committee con- 
sist of one Congressman and another man, 
and one woman who is a politician. 

It was voted that a committee of three 
should be chosen for this purpose. 

Mrs, Racue.t Foster AVERy: I move 
that a committee, of which I should like 
to be a member, be appointed by the Busi- 
ness Committee, to raise money for the 
Association by the preparation and sale of 
equal suffrage paper and envelopes and 
various other small articles. 

After some jocose remarks about gra- 
ciously permitting Mrs. Avery to use her 
ingenuity in order to raise money for the 
Association, this was voted unanimously. 

It was suggested that as Miss Anthony 
had many requests for her autograph, she 
should hereafter charge a small price for 
it, and give the money to the Association. 

Mrs. Catr: Mr. Upton, the husband 
of our treasurer, told me some time ago 
that the Association might have an income 
of thousands of dollars by means of a 
Shopping Exchange. We induced Miss 
Jessie Cassidy to take charge of this de- 
partment. Stand up, Miss Cassidy, and 
let them how honest you are! [A 
pleasant-faced young lady stuod up in the 
New York delegation}. At first we meant 
to conduct this Shopping Exchange only 
till Christmas, but Miss Cassidy is willing 
to keep on with it. Every cup of coffee 
used in my house pays tribute to the 
Woman Suffrage Association. The latest, 
most fashionable and most desirable 
things are to be had in New York, and 
Miss Cassidy knows just where to buy 
them. We get a small percentage not 
only on groceries, but on dry-goods, music, 
furniture, ete. When any of you are 
going to buy a new house and put several 
thousand dollars’ worth of furniture into 
it, we shall be glad if you will let us buy 


see 


| it for you. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 


Mrs. HARRIET SANDERS, wife of ex- 


| Senator Sanders, of Montana, gave a very 


| encouraging 


account of the outlook in 
that State. She said *‘The Massachusetts 
Man Suffrage Association would be 
laughed out of Montana.” 

Miss ANTHONY, in introducing Mr. J. B. 
Merwin, of St. Louis, said: I am glad 
that this great city of the West has sent a 


| man as one of her delegates. 


Missouri | 
Demo- | 


Mr. Merwin: I bring you cordial 
| greetings from Missouri. ‘This is not the 
| first time Missouri has been heard from 
| in Washington in behalf of equal suffrage. 
Years ago Gratz Brown made the most 
| unanswerable argument for woman suf- 
| frage that I ever saw in print. I have 
voted for forty years, and always for some 
woman. ‘There are already three stars on 
our flag. lam young yet, and I expect to 
live to see the whole galaxy of stars en- 
rolled on that banner. 

Mrs. Vicronia C. Wiirney, the other 
delegate from Missouri, -described how 
the present Missouri W. 5. A. was formed, 
and also the large local association of St. 
Louis. She said: The St. Louis Suffrage 
Club is not a Woman’s Club exclusively. 
We have from fifteen to twenty of the 
most influential men in St. Louis among 
our members, and we are proud of it. 

Mus. CLara B. Co_By: Nebraska has 
no star, no amendment pending, and it 
was not organized during the past year. 
We are holding ourselves in abeyance. I 
thought I would rather be here to-night asa 
representative of the women of forty-three 
States than of the women of one. They 
are all in this picture, with their political 
peers. [Mrs. Colby exhibited the picture 
which shows Frances Willard surrounded 
by an Indian, a Chinaman, a lunatic and a 
criminal.| 1 should like to add to them 
the man who despairs of our republican 
institutions. The trouble is that we have 
only half tried our republicanism as yet. 

Mrs. FRANCES WILLIAMSON, of Nevada: 
It is no small pleasure to present to you 
the greetings of our battle-born State. I 
have been a resident of Nevada ever since 
it was a Territory. A few years ago we 
formed a Suffrage League, the only one in 
the State. We called it the Lucy Stone 
Woman Suffrage League, and the very 
name gave us prestige. Last year Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw held a splendid 
convention at Reno, and Mrs. DeVoe was 
sent to us as a National organizer, and 
now nine of our fourteen counties are 
organized for suffrage work. I am a 
business woman—a miner, I may say—and 
I have faith in the miners. The miner of 
Nevada is a brave man, a brave American 
citizen, and he will give equal suffrage to 
the women of Nevada. 

Miss HeLEN Morris Lewis: North 
Carolina sends warmest love to all the 
friends here assembled. We, in North 
Carolina, are in a state of advanced pros- 
perity, and our suffragists are as full of 
courage as were our ancestors who fought 
for liberty. We are told that women 
would be contaminated by politics; but 
the men whom woman would meet if she 
went to vote are the same men whom she 
meets daily in all the relations of life. 
Is it not absurd to believe that a woman is 
invulnerable to 365 days’ association with 
her husband, but would be_ hopelessly 
contaminated by passing ten minutes with 
a ballot-box? Why should politics repre- 
sent everything unholy and unprincipled? 
The vote of the bad woman is also a great 
bugbear; but these hobgoblins do not fright 
en us, for we know that the bad women are 
an insignificant minority, and that they 
never combine long together for con- 
certed action. 

Mus. R. W. Sournarp spoke of fertile 
Oklahoma, which produces grain of the 
best quality, and outlined the suffrage 
movement there. 

Mrs. C., McCuLtLoucgun Everuanrp: 
Ohio is not represented by one of those 
golden stars, much as its women wish it 
was. With all its wealth and fertility, 
and its flocks of sheep, it is a conservative 
State. Its sheep do not bear golden 
fleece. [Their fleece is worth 12's cents a 
pound since the tariff was removed from 
wool. I know, for I am a farmer.] The 
women of Ohio gained school suffrage in 
1894. At the first election held under the 
law, last April, more than 30,000 women 
voted. This week a bill has been intro- 
duced to give mothers equal guardianship 
of their children with the fathers; and 
there is a bil! pending to raise the age of 
protection for girls from 14 to 18. 

Mrs. DeVore made a bright speech 
while the collection was taken, and Mrs. 
Stetson read the poem ‘*‘Women to Men,” 
which has already appeared in the Jour- 
NAL. 

Mrs. L. L. BLANKENBURG, of Pennsylva- 
nia: During the past year we have ob- 
tained a law” giving mothers equal 
guardianship of children with fathers. It 
is only 22 years since a married woman 
could) not legally write a cheque in 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia has the 
largest local suffrage club in the Union, 
with more than 400 members; and the 
State W. S. A. has $1,000 to spend no 
organization. How did we become 
rich? We were very poor, and in despera- 
tion we decided to do that old, womanly 
thing, hold a fair. We named it a Yellow 
Ribbon Bazar. We called for useful 
articles—aprons, handkerchiefs, bags, 
holders, canned fruit; we had an exhibit 
of historic dolls, and a favorite cake-table, 
and one evening we had a debate on dis- 
franchising the men. Miss Jane Campbell 
was the genius of our fair. Her earnest 
work, with the co-operation of the locals, 
made ita suecess. With the funds thus 
raised, we have engaged Miss Yates and 
Miss Hay to go into Eastern Pennsylvania 
and organize. 

Miss ANTHONY presented to Mrs. Blank- 
enburg, for the Philadelphia W. 8. A., the 
beautiful suffrage flag given by the Colo- 
rado women. Each year, the largest local 
club in the country is to have the custody 
of this banner. 

Miss Exvizabetn B. Curtis was then 
introduced by Miss Anthony, who said: 
Away back, before the war, when there 
were very few men to speak for our cause, 
and when George William Curtis was get- 
ting the mammoth price, as it was then 
considered, of 350 per night from 
Lyceums, he let it be known that wher- 
ever he might lecture on woman suffrage, 
he would speak for half ora quarter of his 
usual price. 
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He was our champion in the | 





York Constitutional Convention of 
1867. We printed his speech made at that 
convention, and we are still circulating it. 
I any proud to introduce the daughter of 
George William Curtis. [Miss Curtis's 
speech has already been published in the 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Joun S. HuGues, son of the Gover- 
nor of Arizona, was pleasantly introduced 
by Miss Anthony. He said, in part: The 
fact that I represent Arizona shows how I 
stand on this question. I am proud to 
represent Arizona. I was the second 
white boy born there, and in one year 
more, the privilege of suffrage will be ex- 
tended to me; but it has not yet been ex- 
tended to my mother, who has lived in 
Arizona for many years, who taught the 
first girls’ school there, started the chari- 
ties, worked for the development of the 
moral and religious sentiment of the peo- 
ple, helped to found the first Protestant 
church, and worked side by side with my 
father throughout the pioneer days. 
Neither has the ballot yet been extended 
to my sister, of whom Iam proud. She is 
now teaching the children of Arizona who 
are to grow up and be voters. I am in 
the fight for the pioneer women of Ari- 
zona. I believe Arizona will extend this 
right to women because in the West, and 
especially in Arizona, sentiment is more 
liberal than in the East where things have 
become petrified. 

I remember the first battle for suffrage 
in Arizona five years ago, when my 
mother and Mrs. Johns came before the 
Constitutional Convention. I was young 
then, but I was a suffragist, and they 
roped me in. The measure came within 
seven votes of carrying. Mrs. Jolns did 
wonderful work, and if Arizona is to have 
the next star on the flag (and she is) I 
want the National to send Mrs. Johns 
back to us for six months. Suffrage senti- 
ment is strong in Arizona. In the next 
Legislature the bill passed the House and 
had a tie in the Senate. In the next, it 
passed the House again, and was lost by a 
majority of two votes in the Senate. I 
predict that next time it will go through 
the House like a Kansas cyclone, and will 
not strike a reef in the Senate, and when 
it comes from the executive chamber, the 
last line will run: “Approved, L. C. 
Hughes.”’ 

Mr. Hughes closed with a warm tribute 
to ‘‘my Aunt Susan,” and retired amid 
great applause. 

Mrs. V. D. Youn reported for South 
Carolina, Her address has alreagly been 
published in the JouRNAL. 

Mrs. ANNA R. Simmons, of South 
Dakota, told of acountryman who saw the 
Liberty Bell at the centennial, and said 
with disappointment, ‘‘She ain’t so big as 
I thought she’d be.’ He took another 
look, and said, ‘She ain’t so big as the 
thing she did.’’ He took a third look, 
and added triumphantly, with a beaming 
smile, “But she did it, and there she is!’ 
The South Dakota E. S. A. is like buffalo 
grass. We are right there, and there is 
not political power enough in South 
Dakota to drive us out, burn us out, or 
freeze us out. South Dakota women will 
never know what Susan B, Anthony did 
for them, but I think their daughters 
will; although when our constitution was 
amended the Indian was voted in and the 
women were voted out. 

Dr. Cora Smitu Eaton: North Dakota 
is noted for her fertile fields. I have one 
mission here to-night—to convince you 
that our fields are fertile for suffrage. At 
the time of our Constitutional Convention 
Mr. Blackwell, whom all North Dakota 
honors, came out there among the younger 
workers. He did a great work and made 
a great impression, and, as a result, North 
Dakota came into the Union with a better 
constitution than any but the star States. 
He got us school suffrage (he tried for 
full), and he secured a recognition of full 
suffrage in the constitution also. By a 
provision like that which Colorado had, 
we can get full suffrage at any time bya 
simple majority vote of the men, instead 
of having to obtain it by an amendment, 
which requires a two-thirds vote. 

The Grand Forks Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was the only one in the State until 
the National came to our assistance. Mrs. 
DeVoe did a splendid work, and taught 
the people, and thought she should carry 
suffrage through the Legislature, and per- 
haps she would have done so but for the 
strong combination that the liquor men 
formed against it. Then two months ago 
Mrs. Catt sent Mrs Johns out to help us 
organize. Our women all said, ‘‘We are 
too poor; it is too cold; railroad fares are 
too high; we will organize later;’ but she 
said, ‘‘No, we must do it now,”’ and we 
did it. We had a glorious State conven- 
tion, and formed a splendid State Associa- 
tion and many local clubs, thanks to her 
indomitable work; and if you will only 
send her back to us, there is no telling 
what we may do. We have a woman as 
State Superintendent of Education. Our 
Representatives in Congress are ‘No, 1 
Hard; they are all for suffrage, and so 
are our Senators. We have our Represen- 
tative in Congress already, and soon we 
shall be there ourselves. 

Mrs. CORINNE M. ALLEN, wife of the 
tepresentative from Utah: Lagree with Mr, 
Catt that the Utah victory was mainly due 
to thorough organization. The women of 
Utah owe a great debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells, editor of the Woman's 
Exponent, the circulation of which was 
almost co-extensive with the organization; 
therefore, I would say to the women out- 
side Utah, ‘‘Support your suffrage papers.”’ 

When you read the figures of the ma- 
jority in favor of woman suffrage upon 
the final vote in our Constitutional Con- 
vention, you may feel as if we did not 
have to work for it; but we did. Great 
gratitude is due for that convention of the 
N. A. W.S. A. held in Salt Lake City at a 
most critical time. It solidified suffrage 
sentiment, and convinced waverers. The 
feeling afterwards was very different from 
the feeling before. We have now learned 
by experience that suffrage does not make 


| & woman lose her womanliness: it only 


makes her womanhood effective. 
SUNDAY. 


On Sunday, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Ste. 
son preached the convention sermon, jy 
place of Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, who 
| was unable to be present. The topic was 

‘The Spiritual Significance of Democracy 

and Woman’s Relation to it.” It was ay 

interesting and remarkable discourse, of 
which no full account can be given here 

The speaker said that the development oj 

the human race had been through the 
| development of its inter-organic relations 
Love grows where people are brought 
together, and they are brought togethe; 
more in a democracy than in any othe; 
form of living together. There is more 
human love, which is divine love, on earth 
to-day than ever before. The reason we 
now care about China, Russia, Armenia, 
is that we are in closer organic relations, 
Women have advanced less rapidly thay 
men because they have been more isolated. 
They have been brought into relation with 
their own families only. It is men who 
have held the inter-human relation. The 
human race has been like a big society 
consisting one-half of associate members, 
You know how that clogs a thing, to haye 
a lot of people belong to it in name who 
do not really belong, and who do not 
understand. Everything has grown out of 
the home; but because you came out of q 
cradle is no reason that you should always 
stay there. Because charity begins at 
home is no reason it should stop there: 
and because woman’s first place is at home 
is no reason why her last and only place 
should be there. Civilization has been 
held back because so many men have in- 
herited the limitations of the female sex, 
You cannot raise public-spirited men 
from private-spirited mothers—only from 
mothers who have been citizens in spite of 
their disfranchisement. In keeping back 
the mothers of the race, you are keeping 
back the race. 

MONDAY A. M. 

Miss YATES opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

Miss Anthony made a brief verbal report 
for the Congressional Committee. 

Dr. Mary F. Tuomas, of Maryland, 
advocated sending all the valuable auto- 
graphs we could collect to the headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia to be sold, 

Miss Hay was given a rising vote of 
thanks for her efficient services as chair- 
man of the Committee on Railroad Rates. 

Mrs. AVERY gave notice that Mrs. John 
R. MeLean had invited the convention to 
meet Mrs. U. S. Grant at her house that 
afternoon. 

Henry B, BLACKWELL reported 
chairman of the Presidential 
Committee, as follows: 


as 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

Your committee again invite the atten- 
tion of suffragists in every State to the 
fact that any State legislature may, at any 
time, by majority of its Senate and House 
of Representatives, enable women to vote 
in the choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. The 
U. S. Constitution (the supreme law of 
the land “anything to the contrary in 
State constitutions notwithstanding’’) ex- 
pressly refers the method of appointment 
to the State Legislatures. Article 2, Sec. 1 
and 2 of the U. S. Constitution, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Each State shall appoint in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct 
certain electors.” 

In several States, as in New Jersey, prior 
to 1804 and in South Carolina prior to 
1865, the electors were chosen by the 
Legislatures in joint session. As demo- 
cratic ideas prevailed, it has become cus- 
tomary for the appointment of presiden- 
tial electors to be referred by the Legisla- 
tures to the voters of their States, but the 
method of appointment is vested in each 
Legislature. A simple enactment that 
women may take part in this appoint- 
ment on the same terms as men will enable 
women in our State to vote in presiden- 
tial elections. 

The Legislatures of many States are 
now in session. In any one of these women 
may be empowered to vote in the presiden- 
tial election of 1806. Now the main ob- 
jection made everywhere to woman suf- 
frage is that “women do not want to 
vote,’ and would not vote if allowed to do 
so. That objection would be forever 
silenced if women in any State, could vote 
for presidential electors. Every news- 
paper, every party, would appeal to 
women to go to the polls. Every woman 
has her political preferences. Asa result 
women would vote more generally than 
men and men would vote in larger ratio 
than ever before. The majority party 
would more than double its majority, and 
as a consequence would espouse the 
woman suffrage cause, with enthusiasm. 
The moral effect would be overwhelming 
and conclusive. 

It is quite possible that the suffragists 
in any State may at any time secure from 
their Legislature this practical ‘‘referen- 
dum” whereby alone the real willingness 
of women to vote can be fairly ascertained. 
For instance, in Michigan, where the 
women have been deprived of full muni- 
cipal suffrage by decision of the State 
Supreme Court that the law was un- 
constitutional, the suffragists might wisely 
ask the Legislature for a Presideutial 
Suffrage Law. In Kansas too, where State 
Suffrage has been temporarily defeated, 
or in Rhode Island or Pennsylvania, where 
no other form of suffrage can be had with- 
out constitutional amendment, or in the 
Gulf States, where ‘“‘white supremacy” is 
the main issue—this measure ought to be 
urged. If it is ever granted by any legisla- 
ture, woman suffrage will soon be made 
an issue by one or both of the great 
| parties of the country. 

Another great advantage of asking State 
Legislatures for presidential suffrage 15 
that it will not directly involve the vexed 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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W. C. T. U. NOTES. 

At the annual convention of the W. C. 
T. U., of Jay County, Ind., a woman suf- 
frage contest was held, Mrs. Mary Riesse, 
of Portland, won the prize. 

Seven W. C. T. U. contestants took part 
in the Cooper suffrage contest at Reno, 
fl, some of whom had never recited 
pefore, and all over fifty years of age. The 
medal was awarded to Mrs. Mabel Lent- 
wiler. 

The Union Signal quotes from a letter 
written by Miss Krikorian, an Armenian 
girl, in which she says: 

Owing to the shocking news from my 
home in December, [ gave up the idea of 
raising funds at present for a mission hall 
at home, where our churches and school 
buildings are burned and _ turned 
mosques, or stables for the horses of the 
Turks, and devoted my whole time to 
save my starving outraged people. 


went to Washington. A remarkable meet- | 


ing was held under the auspices of the 
w. C. T. U. department of Christian Citi- 
zenship, presided over by Mrs. La Fetra, 
World’s superintendent: 

I never saw a more touching thing, 
than what Miss Ackermann did when she 
came toward me in her most eloquent 
speech, took me by the hand, and taking 
the American flag which was hanging on 
the pulpit, covered my head and whole 
body with it, saying to the audience that 
they must protect the suffering Armenians 
in the same manner. 

It was the interest aroused by this 
meeting which prompted the resolution 
offered next day by Congressman Morse, 
of Massachusetts, that if the committee 
on foreign affairs ‘find that we asa nation 
are powerless to act, we invoke the codpera- 
tion of the allied powers to wipe the 
Turkish government off the face of the 
earth, and secure the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Armenia.” 

Mrs. Sarah A. Thurston, of Topeka, 
franchise superintendent for Kansas, 
makes some excellent suggestions in the 
State paper, Our Messenger, in regard to 
methods of educational work. She says 
in part: 

Hold public meetings at which the mat- 
ter may be discussed; sing it into the lives 
of your neighbors by good suffrage songs; 
let children and youth teach it by good 
declamations; hold Cooper contests; in- 
vite lyceum societies to debate the ques- 
tion, and furnish ammunition in the form 
of good arguments to your debaters by 
means of the leaflets so cheaply obtained 
from the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, Boston. 

The newspaper reaches everybody in 
Kansas, and this means of education 
should not be neglected. In conjunction 
with the press superintendent, fill some 
of the space accorded to your organiza- 
tion in the papers with suffrage articles. 
Don’t put such matter in a column labeled 
“W.C, T. U,” or “Suffrage,” so that only 
those who believe as we do will read it; 
but ask the editor to scatter brief arti- 
cles in such a way that our friends the 
enemies, will read as they do all general 
matters. Make your article brief and 
readable. Furnish short news items con- 
cerning the cause in the world generally, 


extracts from the utterances of good 
speakers on the subject—anything, in 


short, that will help the cause. 
oe — 


N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB RESOLUTION. 


At a meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club where the subject of dis- 
cussion was “The effect of the Race Ele- 
ments upon the well-being of our Coun- 
try,” the following resolution was passed: 

That the thanks of the New England 
Women’s Club be presented to Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, university preacher of Cam- 
bridge, for his prompt and frank utterance 
in regard to the action of three of the lead- 
ing hotels of our city in declining to receive 
Bishop Arnett during his recent visit to 
Boston; that the Club believes, if such 
action on the part of those hotels was be- 
cause of color distinction, that it was con- 
trary to the best customs and traditions of 
the city of Boston, and wishes to acknow- 
ledge its indebtedness to Mr. Crothers for 
having expressed the higher sense of the 
community, with a conviction that his 
course has not only gratified the general 
public, hut must also help to intluence the 
holy of future citizens among whom his 
Present ministry is placed. 


—-— = 


A GIFTED MATHEMATICIAN. 





The current number of the Annals of 


Mathematics contains a long article by 
Miss Annie L. MacKinnon, entitled *‘Con- 
Comitant binary forms in terms of the 
roots.” The title-page bears the state- 
ment: ‘Dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Cornell University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirement for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” The 
editor-in-chief, Professor Ormond Stone, 
of the University of Virginia, refused any 
Compensation for the trouble and expense 
of publication, although the article oc- 
cupies sixty-three printed pages, and the 
author is supplied with fifty copies. He 
Stated that is was the duty of the Annals 
to publish any suitable article that proved 
to be a contribution to mathematical 
Science; otherwise it could not be inserted 
on any conditions. 

_Miss MacKinnon was graduated at the 
University of Kansas, and spent the years 
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Ist2-4 at Cornell, holding the mathemat- 
ical fellowship in her second year. She 


received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- | 
| barbarous by the terrible effect of the new 


phy in June, 1894, and was elected to a 
travelling fellowship for one year, by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnzw. She 
has been reélected for the current aca- 
demic year, thus enabling her to continue 
the work begun at Gottingen under the 
direction of Professor Felix Klein.—Ithaca 
(N. ea Daily Journal. 
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THE EPISCOPAL SERVICE AGAIN. 


102 Fox Sr., Aurora, ILL., | 
Fes. 10, 1896. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I greatly enjoyed the article on the 
Episcopal marriage service by Mrs. Ecob 
in the JourNAL, and wish to add my 
testimony. I have studied the service for 


‘nae aon Sen Sttbieel | many years, having been brought up in 
In pursuance of this plan Miss Krikorian 





that faith, and I cannot see how any self- 
respecting woman can consent to its use 
at her wedding. The only point which 
Mrs. Ecob has overlooked is the giving 
away the bride, as though she were a piece 
of property. The question, ‘‘Who gives 
this woman to be married to this man?” 
is generally responded to by a signifi- 
cant gesture from some male person, 
usually a relative, thus handing the woman 
into the custody of the man. The absurd- 
ity of this was illustrated at a wedding in 
Chicago last fall, where the bride was 
‘‘wiven away’’ by her son, a mere child, 
an “infant” in the eyes of the law. She 
thus acknowledged the authority of the 
child over its mother, 

The ring suggests to my mind the cus- 
tom on the upper Congo, where the mar- 
ried women are distinguished by brass 
rings, weighing sometimes as much as 
thirty pounds, which are welded around 
their necks. The ring makes the neck 
sore at first by its continual chafing, but 
after a time the flesh becomes calloused. 
Why should a woman be compelled by 
custom to carry around a sign and a name 
to denote herself the property of a man, 
while there is no title or ring to indicate 
a married man? 


CAROLINE A. HULING. 


-_-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, the 
author of the Columbian ode, has been 
spending a few days in Boston. Her 
‘Memoir of John Wellborn Root’’ will be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Miss Lucy Monroe, the Chicago corre- 
spondent of the Critic, accompanied her 
sister. 

One of the more noteworthy articles in 
the March Harper's will be ‘Arcadian 
Bee-Ranching,’’ by Miss Ninetta Eames; 
‘Jane IHubb’s Salvation,’’ by Mrs. Helen 
Iluntington, together with instalments of 
the serials, ‘‘On Snow-Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds,” “Briseis.’ ‘Personal 
lections of Joan of Arc,’ and the 
man Struggle for Liberty.’ 


Recol- 


“Ger- 


The Ariel, a magazine published by the 
Literary of the East Maine 
(M. E.) Conference Seminary, at Bucks- 
port, lately contained an article by Chry s- 
tal M. Chase, entitled, *‘Shonld Man be 
Allowed the Privilege of Franchise?” 
The stock objections to woman suffrage 
are ingeniously used as clinching argu- 
ments for depriving men of the right to 
vote and for giving the ballot exclusively 
to women. 


Societies 


Florence Kelley of the Hull House, 
Chicago, says, that nowhere is the wage- 
earning child exposed to such risks of 
ruin of body and mind as in the labor 
markets of Illinois, now the third manu- 
facturing State in the Union. This un- 
fortunate condition for children has been 
largely caused, she says, by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, which, under the 
constitution adopted when the State was 
agricultural, has contracted a habit of 
declaring most laws for the protection of 
wage-earning children unconstitutional. 


Edouard von Hartmann has just pub- 
lished a new volume under the title of 
“Zeitfragen,”’ in which he deals at some 
length with the ‘‘woman question.’’ He 
insists on calling it ‘‘die Jungfernfrage,”’ 
inasmuch as he holds that the women 
involved are mainly spinsters, young and 
old. He does not attempt to solve the 
whole question, but propounds a series of 
propositions of which the most surprising 
is, perhaps, that of taxing all bachelors 
beyond a certain age and income for the 
support of the spinsters. In a country 
like Germany, where there are almost a 
million more women than men, such a 
tax would be likely to meet with lively 
opposition from the bachelors, as well as 
from self-respecting spinsters. 

The French women who are members 
of the International Women’s League of 
Peace have sent to the German women a no- 
ble, sensible appeal in favor of arbitration. 
They say, in part: “he women of France, 
to their sisters in. Germany—German 
mothers, sisters and women: The char- 
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acter of war in its true nature is being 
daily more fully recognized. It is murder 
en masse, which becomes more and more 
weapons. The human spirit at last re- 
volts against the thousand-year-old terrible 
conception of military glory. Every 
army fighting another leaves behind tor- 
rents of blood and tears. Together with 
England’s women, we ask the women of 
all nations to join in an_ international 
league having for its purpose peace and 
general disarmament. May the women of 
Germany join that league! Your 
est and ours are the same. Unite with us 
to achieve the finest victory ever won— 
general disarmament.’’ German 
women in Berlin have formed a committee 
of co-operation. 


-_<-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SOFT ANSWER. 





Several gentlemen were talking one 
evening at the house of a friend, when 
one of them exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, depend upon 


THE TIME FOR BUILDING 
Up the system is at this season. The cold | 
weather has made unusual drains upon | 
the vital forces. The blood has become 


impoverished and impure, and all the 
functions of the body suffer in con- 
| sequence. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 


inter- | 





it, a soft answer is a mighty cure-all.”” A 


boy who sat behind the company study- 
ing his lessons, began to listen, and re- 
peated in a whisper, ‘‘A soft answer is a 
mighty cure-all!” 

‘*Yes, that’s it,’’ cried the gentleman, 
turning round to see where the whisper 
came from; ‘Yes, that’s it, is it not so, 
my lad?’’ The boy blushed a little at 
finding himself noticed, but answered, ‘‘I 
don’t know whether I understand it.”’ 

‘*Well, ll explain, then,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, wheeling round his chair, ‘for it 
is a principle you ought to understand 
and act upon; besides, it is the principle 
that is going to conquer the world.” 

The boy looked puzzled, and thought he 
should like to know something that was 
equal to Alexander himself. 

“I might as well explain,” said the gen- 
tleman, “by telling you about the first 
time it conquered me. When I went to 
school, it once happened that my seat 
was next to a boy named Tom ‘Tucker. 
When I found he lived in a small house 
behind the academy, | began to strut a 
little, and talk about what my father was; 
but as Tom was a capital scholar, and a 
good hand at bat and ball, we were soon 
on pretty good terms, and so it went on 
for some time. After a while several of 
the boys, and I among the rest, got into a 
difficulty with one of the teachers; and 
somehow or other we took a notion that 
Tom Tucker was at the bottom ofit. The 
boys set me on to go to Tom Tucker's, 
and let him know what he had to expect. 
Full of anger, I ran into his yard, where 
he was at work with Trip and his little 
sister. ‘I'll teach you to talk about me in 
this way,’ I cried, marching up to him. 
He never winced, or seemed the least 
frightened; but stood still, looking at me 
as quiet as a lamb. ‘Tell me,’ I cried, 
throwing down my books, and doubling 
up my fists at him, ‘tell me what you 
mean by it?’ He stepped one side, but 
answered firmly yet mildly, ‘Charles, you 
may strike me as much as you please; | 
tell you [ sha’n’t strike back again; fight- 
ing is a poor way to settle difficulties. I’m 
thinking when you are Charles Everett 
again, I'll talk with you.’ 

“Oh, what an answer that was; how it 
cowed me down! So firm, and yet so 
mild. I was ashamed of myself, my tem- 
per, and everything about me: I longed to 
get out of his sight. I saw what a poor, 
foolish way my way of doing things was. 
I felt that Tom had got the better of me, 
and from that hour he had an influence 
over me that nobody else ever had before 
or since, and it was for good, too. That 
you see, is the power, the mighty power, 
of a soft answer. 

“TI have been about the world a great 
deal since then,”’ said the gentleman, ‘‘and 
I believe that perhaps all the quarrels 
which arise among men, women and cliil- 
dren, in families, schools or even nations, 
can be cured by the mighty moral power of 
a soft answer; for the Scriptures tell us, ‘A 
soft answer turneth away wrath.’ Yes, it 
is just so: it stops the leak in the begin- 
ning.”’ 

Boys, study this principle; try it: re- 
member that anger produces anger, fight- 
ing makes fighting, war leads to war, and 
so on, Let us turn about and try the 
peace principle. 


-_-—-_ 


English and Classical School. 





Willie Robin, the deaf, dumb and blind | 


little girl at the 
Blind. has been writing valentines as well 
as the other children. She has done very 
well for a child who cannot see or hear: 


The pansies are glad 
When they come up from their sleep: 
They are happy as can be 
As from the ground they peep. 
Now St. Valentine's Day has come, 
So you must be happy, too! 
The second one that Willie wrote was 
for her little brother: 
The people love roses, 
They are pretty posies. 
But T love vou, 
And my mamma, too. 


Kindergarten for the | 


| different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


| 


great builder, because itis the One True 
Blood Purifier and nerve tonic. 





favorite ca- 
All drug- 


Hoop’s PiLtus become the 
thartic with all who use them. 
gists. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, | 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Musie and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





The Allen Gymnasium 
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TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M, to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN'S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartHMORE 

PENN. Opens 9th month, 9th, 1895. _ Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





Especial Offers. 


The massacres ot the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 


the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 
made: 


THE ARMENIANS: 


OR 
The People of Ararat. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 


(Original Price $1.00.) 


The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

48 Pages, with a map. Price, 10c. Original price 25¢ 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 

reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 

Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D., 

Forest Grove, Pa 








Scientifio American 








CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, | 
COPYRICHTS, etc. | 
For information and free Handbook write to | 

MUNN & CO., £61 Broapway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific Mierican 
Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it, Weerly, 83: a 
ear 50 six months. Address, MUNN & Co.. 

2 884 Proadwav. New ork Cit 















Prony 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 





Address. Leaflet Department. 
Woman's Journal ffice. Boston, Mass. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED KR. EASTMAN  Uver So illustrations. 
Size 74x 9'2 inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Uld Boston buildings with descriptive text. B 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 74%x9% Cloth Gikt 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LAaurA DAYTON 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH. Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
tering Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 
$2.00 

NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 

The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life Size7x9inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALYN YAres KgITH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Licut. AkTuuR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Pcems’’ With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1 50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAcCk New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes (loth 





$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS: 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series . 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. Trownxince 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 

The Watch Fires of 76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

‘Little Daughter’? By Grace Le BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY”" 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’”’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 

THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Voony Master Kirke By PENN SuHiIRLey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 

(Other volumes in preparation) - 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, st. Louis and 
points 


West, Southwest, and Northwest. 
Mail and Passenger. 





' 

M | Express. Parlor cars Boston 

. « to Troy and Saratoga. : 

M Sundays only. Accommodations 

» for Troy and Albany. 

M. Passenger accommodation. 

M Daily. Fast Express. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

7 00 Pp M Pacific Express. 

e ‘ » Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. ; 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the I.oan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant miothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 22, 





18%). 








Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another's. or whether he has subscribed or not 
is responsible for the payment. 








TWO WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARINGS. 


The non- appointment of the usual 
Massachusetts Joint Committee Wo- 
man Suffrage this year will result, as we 


on 


predicted, in three public hearings in- 


stead of one. Two are already appointed, 
as follows: 

On Wednesday, Feb. 26, in Old Repre- 
sentatives Hall, State House, Boston, at 
10 A. M., the Joint Committee on Election 
Laws will give a public hearing on so 
much of the woman suffrage petitions as 
asks for: 

1. A law extending 
frage to women. 

2. A law extending Municipal Suffrage 
to women. 


Presidential Suf- 





On Thursday, Feb, 27, 
tatives Hall, State 
Joint Committee on Constitutional Amend- 


in Old Represen- 
House, Boston, the 


ments will give a public hearing on so 
much of the woman suffrage petitions as 
asks for the passage of a Joint Resolve 
for a Constitutional Amendment to strike 


, 


out the word ‘male’? from the qualifica- 
tions of voters. 
Able speakers will be present, and there 


should be a large attendance. 


-_--— 


TO LICENSE PROSTITUTION IN 


CHUSETTS. 


MASSA- 





Here is an object-lesson for woman suf- 
frage, with a vengeance! The following 
infuimous measure has been introduced 
“on leave’’ (after the regular time for new 
business had expired), by Representative 
T. F. Keenan: 

AN ACT 

To extend the powers of the Board of 
Police of the City of Boston, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 


Seerion 1. The board of police of the city 
of Boston are hereby authorized to issue 
permits for the keeping of houses to be used 
for the purposes of commercial sexual inter- 
course, and to revoke the same at their pleas- 
ure. 

Sretion 2. Said board of police shall make 
rules and regulations for such houses and 
the safety and health of its (sic) occupants. 

Section 3. Sections six, seven, eight and 
nine of chapter one hundred and one of the 
Public Statutes, and sections eight and thir- 
teen of chapter two hundred and seven of 
the Public Statutes, shall not apply to houses 
which have a license under this act, except 
when said houses are used for illegal gaming 
or the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Section 4. This act shall take effeet on 
its passage. 

A few years ago a prominent Massachu- 
setts man, a remonstrant, published a 
book in which he said one objection to 
woman suffrage was that if women could 
vote it would be impossible to secure 
legislation of thiskind. The introduction 
of this bill should be an eye-opener to the 
blindestremonstrant. Itis safe tosay Mr. 
Keenan never would have introduced it, if 
half his constituents had been women. 


-_<- 
CLARA L. McADOW. 

In an obituary notice which appeared 
week before last in this paper, Mrs. Me- 
Adow’s wonderful business ability and 
generous devotion to woman’s rights were 
briefly chronicled. I recall this remark- 
able woman as I knew her, in her tem- 
porary home at Helena, Montana, at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
there—nearly six years ago. 

For many years previous, the WomAN’s 
JoURNAL had received an annual letter 
from a subscriber personally unknown to 
us, dated from Spotted Horse Mine, Mon- 
tana, enclosing a year’s subscription, and 
urging us to come or send a suffrage 
speaker to Montana. ‘‘Woman suffrage 
can be carried at any session of our Terri- 
torial Legislature with your help,” she 
affirmed, and added: ‘‘When our gold 
mine is a success, I will pay all expenses.” 
We thought little of the matter. Gold 
mines have not generally proved paying 
properties to Massachusetts investors, and 
the term ‘Spotted Horse’ was not re- 
assuring. So I had forgotten all about 
the circumstance, when one day I found 
myself in Helena on my round of visits to 
the four Constitutional Conventions, all in 
session at the same time in North Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, and Idaho, under 


| 





admission as States. I called first on the 
Congressional delegate, but he proved to 
be an opponent. I asked him if he knew 
any influential friend of woman suffrage 
in Helena, “Go to the McAdows,” he 
said. ‘They have just sold their Spotted 
Horse Mine for a milliondollars. Mr. Me- 
Adow is a member of the Convention, and 
his wife is devoted to the suffrage cause.”’ 
I climbed the hill to the unpretentious 
frame dwelling, and was warmly wel- 
comed, On the table lay the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. ‘‘Leave the hotel at once and 
make our house your home,” she said. I 
did so, and the sitting-room was promptly 
converted into a guest-chamber for me. 
Had they been my brother and sister, they 
could not have been more affectionate. 
Their time, their thought, their acquaint- 
ance were all placed at my disposal. A 
hearing before the Convention was secured 
for me. I was introduced to the leading 
men of the Territory, Sanders, Carter, and 
others. From a stranger I became at once 
a respected visitor from the East, and my 
letters from leading statesmen secured me 
a cordial welcome, For two weeks I re- 
mained with these dear friends, laboring 
to convince and convert the members of 
the Convention. And when I resumed my 
westward journey to Olympia, on the 
shores of Puget Sound, I was assured that 
if Cora Smith in North Dakota, or I in 
Washington, could induce either conven- 
tion to move for woman suffrage, Montana 
would not be behind them. It was through 
the efforts of these devoted workers that a 
moditied suffrage clause was afterwards 
placed in their State Constitution. 

I wish that my limited space would 
enable me to tell more in detail the ro- 
mantic story of these two noble friends of 
suffrage. ‘The husband was a Missourian, 
once classed in Kansas as a ‘‘border ruf- 
fian’’ and obliged to tly for his life back 
to Missouri, when the free state party 
triumphed. He had been for many years 
crippled in his legs by an accident, so that 
he had to be wheeled to and from his 
business. I found him a frank, sincere, 
cool-headed, benevolent, genial gentleman, 
He formerly kept a store in a small town, 
the temporary terminus of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, and had to take the 
Spotted Horse mine for a bad debt. The 
wife was a Michigan woman, high-spirited, 
energetic, impulsive, uncompromising, 
unconventional, absolutely fearless of con- 
sequences, but queenly in her generous 
fidelity to her own ideal of right. She 
had come West to fill a clerical situation 
in employ of the railroad company. Mr. 
McAdow’s store was half-way between her 
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boarding-house and the company’s office, | 
The walk was long and fatiguing, and she 
got in the habit of stopping a few minutes | 
at the store Their acquaintance 

ripened into affectionate intimacy. Both | 
were lonely. The proposal came from | 
the woman. ‘‘l never supposed that any 
woman would marry me in my crippled | 
condition,” said Mr. MeAdow very quietly ; 
“but when Clara offered to marry me I 
most gladly accepted her offer, and I have 
never had occasion to regret it. Il owe 
all that I am and have to her.”’ ‘And 
I,’ said she, “have found in my husband 
the noblest, wisest, and best of men.”’ 


to rest, 


| 


The business was not very prosperous, 
and at Mrs. MeAdow’s suggestion, they 
resolved to develop the mine. ‘They hada 
long battle with adversity, with insuflicient 
capital, with all sorts of obstacles. It was 
the wife who travelled to Helena to sell 
the ores and bring back the money, who 
paid the men, and was the superintendent 
and financier and active manager of the 
mine. It was the husband who counselled 
and conciliated. Once a fortnight he was 
wheeled into the mine to see for himself 
how the work was progressing. It cul- 
minated in the sale of the mine to Helena 


capitalists for one million dollars. Each 
attributed the success to the other. Each 
aftirmed that to either alone the result 


would have been a failure. 

Never in my life have I seen a better 
illustration of masculine and feminine co- 
operation upon terms of absolute equality. 
Never have I seen a union more beauti- 
ful, more admirable, than that of these 


two married lovers. Here was indeed 
a lifelong partnership of equals. The 


husband was the balance-wheel, the wife 
the driving force. My short acquaintance 
made them life-long friends. I have never 
met either of them before or since. To 
the bereaved husband I tender asympathy 
deeper than any words can express. 

H. B. B. 


-_—- 


MAN SUFFRAGE FINANCES. 


The treasurer of the Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation still refrains from complying with 
the law which requires him to file at the 
State House a detailed statement of cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures. The 
law expressly provides that the names of 
all the persons contributing must be given, 
with the sum contributed by each. Mr. 
Thomas Russell, when the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. called public attention to his 





the Congressional enabling act for their failure to comply with the law, published 


| the following statement in the Doston 
| papers: 
RECEIPTS. 





Contributions from various parties..-.....- $3,888.1 
EXPENDITURES 
Office expenses, including services of sec 
retary and clerical assistance............- $1,406.31 
Postage stamps and stamped envelopes 339.97 
DESIRE CICUIATS 00 cccccccccccccce -soeccees 19.05 
DEEN con dcebedeveccepheccacnasdes vevness 607.00 
Posting notices. ...+ce+ceeeseesseeeeeeeeeees 398.75 
Advertising in newspapers...-..+.+s.eeeee0+ 588.25 
Subscriptions tO NEWSPAPETS« +++ cece eeeeees 13.00 
Subscription to Woman's Journal.........- 1.30 
ee $3,570.23 
Bees 6 Peiscccascccocccesesescecasess 311.87 


THOMAS RUSSELL, Treasurer. 
“Contributions from various 
of course does not meet the requirements 
of the law. 

Most, if not all, of the $3,888 was doubt- 
less expended legitimately enough; but 
many people would like to know who 
contributed that money. The only ex- 
planation of Mr, Russell's persistent failure 
to make the detailed statement required 
by law is that the contributors are not 
willing to have their names published. 
This is not surprising. Every intelligent 
man knows that woman suffrage is sure 
to come, and that, after it is an accom- 
plished fact, those who have been active 
in opposing it will be looked upon with 
much the same ridicule that now attaches 
to those who fought the higher education 
of women, their admission to the medical 
profession, ete., etc. It is natural that 
these gentlemen should dislike to put 
themselves on record; but they must be 
made to comply with the law. 

The $3,888 spent by the Man Suffrage 
Association of course does not represent 
all the money expended against woman 
suffrage in the recent campaign, as con- 
siderable sums were also spent by the 
society of women remonstrants, the ‘*‘Mas- 


parties” 


sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women.’ But, 


as the M. A. O. E. 5. W. is not a campaign 
committee, but a permanent association 
for educational purposes, it cannot be 
compelled to render an account, A, 8. B. 
— eS 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Luey Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tur WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of 31.00, 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 


receipt of $1.50, 


-_-- 


THE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN IOWA. 


Creston, lowa, FEB, 18, 1896. 


| Editors Woman's Journal: 


The campaign is again on in Iowa, Our 
| Legislature met about a month ago. 
There are many new members this 


year, and, while this fact may be favorable 
to the suffragists, it much 
work to find out who are on the side of 
justice. Governor Drake and his three 
daughters are all ardent 
which is one point in our favor, 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard has been 
busy during the last two months as State 
Organizer, and now has a number of new 
organizations to report, to say nothing of 
the great work accomplished by strength- 
ening those weak in the faith, and inspir- 
ing them to renewed effort. On Dee. 3, 
she organized an Association at Nora 
Springs, with full quota of officers. Also 
at Clarion, lowa, a good club was organ- 
ized. In all, she has spoken at twenty- 
one different places, holding afternoon 
meetings in some of them, and filling two 
pulpits at Sabbath evening 
Where she found it impossible to organize 
a suffrage organization, she has left our 
course of study in the hands of a commit- 
tee, or placed it in some other organiza- 
tion. In one place, a young men’s club 
was induced to take up the course of 
study. January was an unusually hard 
month to work in, as almost all the 
churches in almost all the towns were 
holding revival meetings at that time, and 
it was, of course, impossible to do any- 


necessitates 


suffragists, 


very 


services. 


thing in such a case, except personal 
work. Mrs. Ballard will continue her 
work. 


The honorable gentleman who made an 
eloquent speech against the woman suf- 
frage bill at the last session of the Legis- 
lature is again a member of the Committee 
on Suffrage. The tenor of that speech 
was that he loved us women so much that 
he did not want to see us vote, and thus 
degrade and unsex ourselves, and lose the 
respect of all good men, ete., ete. That 
argument (?) reminds me of an epitaph I 
saw the other day in the newspaper. It 
read like this: ‘Erected to the memory of 
William Brown, accidentally shot as a 
mark of affection by his brother.’’ It 
seems to me that is just the position some 
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of us poor women are in: we are acciden- | would only say that the statistician 


tally shot as a mark of affection by our 
dear brothers. May the coming of the 
day hasten when women, as well as men, 


shall be consulted as to their wishes in | 


matters which touch their interests! 
Bertua A, BASSETT, 
Sec. I. W. 


Cor. 


-_-- 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 
OF MEDICAL RESEARCH AS PURSUED 
BY WOMEN. 


[By Dr. Agnes Bluhm, of Berlin, in the Deutsch: 
Medicinische Wochenschrift. Translated by Helen 
Elise Villard.] 

The untiring efforts put forth by various 
women’s associations in Germany in pre- 
senting petitions which demand equal 
rights for women, are at last apparently 
in a fair way to be crowned with success, 
For whereas demands for a hearing in 
regard to the advisability of allowing 
women to study at the Universities were 
formerly simply ignored by the Reichstag 
and Diet, or the petitioners sent from one 
authority to another without result of 
any kind, last year’s petitions were as- 
signed for examination to a committee 
consisting of members of the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies. The report of 
said committee is now under discussion, 
and Committeeman Schmidt has expressed 
himself as follows in reference to it: 

The subject touched upon in the peti- 
tion has been under constant considera- 
tion by the government. Women candi- 
dates have been entered for examination 
at the Gymnasia in isolated cases, and 
the Philosophical Faculties of the Univer- 
sities, first and foremost those of Berlin 
and Gottingen, have allowed women to 
participate in lectures of their own choos- 
ing, in accordance with the consent of 
the teachers and rectors, and the formal 
permission of the government. No un- 
pleasant consequences have resulted from 
this concession. The Faculty of Medicine 
has come to the conclusion that the pres- 
ence of women at lectures is not desirable; 
but that, on the other hand, the question 
of admitting women as regular medical 
students must eventually come under 
serious consideration, inasmuch as_ the 
law on trades and professions, according to 
the interpretation put upon it by the chief 
imperial authorities, does not oppose their 
admission, 

The commicteeman further states that 
the Imperial Chancellor has advised the 
Prussian Government that, as far as he is 
concerned, he sees no difticulties in the 
way of extending greater privileges to 
women, and permitting them to pursue 
their medical studies and secure degrees. 

Discussion of a like nature has served to 
awaken fresh and broader interest in the 
question of what women shall study, and 
as it is largely the medical world which is 
responsible for this, | weleome with pleas- 
ure this opportunity of making a short 
résumé of the progress made by women 
up to the present day in the study of medi- 
cine. 

There have at all times, and in all civi- 
lized countries, been women who have 
studied medicine to a smaller or greater 
degree. But although an Athenian maiden 
by the name of Agnodice is said to have 
been the first woman to study medicine so 
that the government felt 
moved to give her a degree, and although 
we hear of the proclamation (in 1311) of a 
French edict forbidding men or women to 
practise medicine, women practitioners 
were up to a late day very rarely met with 
except as highly incompetent obstetri- 
cians. And it so happened—so runs the 
story—that when Maria of Burgundy was 
thrown from her horse and seriously in- 
jured while hunting, and said she would 
rather die than have the advice of a man 
physician, her husband exclaimed in fear 
and consternation: ‘‘My father is ruler 
of Germany and Italy, and the first Prince 
of Christendom; yet must his son and 
heir see his beloved wife die for lack of a 
woman physician in all this broad realm!” 

It was, nevertheless, only in the second 
half of this century, when women for the 
first time sought admission to the Univer- 
sities of different countries—each nation 
quite independently of the other—that the 
advisability of having women physicians 
became one of the social problems of the 


suecessfully 


day. The first impetus was given by Miss 
Elizabeth Blackwell, an Englishwoman 


residing in America, who petitioned no 
less than thirteen medical faculties of the 
United States for admission to their course 
of lectures. Twelve of these refused to 
receive her as a medical student, while 
one, the Geneva Medical College of New 
York, determined to leave the matter in 
the hands of the students. A meeting 
was held by them which decided to allow 
Miss Blackwell to enter their ranks, they at 
the same time giving their word of honor to 
behave as gentlemen towards her, in order 
that she might never have cause to regret 
the step she was about t» take. This 
event paved the way for women medical 


| 
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Hon, 
Carroll D. Wright, reports that the hum. 
ber of women physicians, which in 187] 
was estimated at 414, had increased to 
1,875 in 1890. 


| Miss Blackwell's courage in obtaining 
her object proved of great value in Eng. 


land, as well as in America. When she 
had procured her degree, she went to 


London, where she found scope for her 
activity in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
She was allowed to enter her name in the 
British Medical Register, that is, she was 
recognized as a physician with the right 
to practise. Miss Blackwell returned to 
New York after practicing several years jp 
London. 

Miss Garrett, now Mrs. Garrett Ander. 
son, was the first of Miss Blackwell's 
countrywomen to follow her example in 
1860, in the face of even greater difficy). 
ties, owing to the enforcement of the 
Medical Registration Act of 1858. It was 
impossible for her to obtain admission ¢o 
any of the medical colleges, and she was, 
therefore, forced to pursue her studies 
under the guidance of several minor pro. 
fessors at great cost, until, at the instiga- 
tion of the Apothecaries’ Society, she was 
finally allowed to try for the necessary 
medical examinations. She passed them 
successfully in 1865, and obtained her 
degree. Miss Garrett's efforts to become 
a regular practitioner were looked upon 
with great curiosity, and without a sus- 
picion of the consequences to ensue, 
When a few women attempted to follow 
her example, permission to try for the 
examination was refused them by the 
above-mentioned society; that is, they 
were required to prove that they had 
taken a regular course at one of the medi- 
cal colleges which shut their doors upon 
women. 

This state of affairs made it necessary 
for the would-be practitioners to go else- 
where to procure a degree. Paris and 
Zurich had already made it possible for 
women to study medicine at the Universi- 
ties, and Miss Garrett, too, had obtaineda 
degree in Paris. Other women, Miss Jex- 
Blake at their head, tried their luck 
in Scotland (Edinburgh). Their efforts 
proved of no avail, and they were com 
pelled to beat a retreat in 1864. Their 
brave leader, Miss Jex-Blake, ret .rned to 
London, and, as no change in favor of 
women had taken place there, she founded 
the London School of Medicine for Wom- 
en, aided and abetted by Dr. Anstie, a 
young but influential physician, twenty- 
four well-known forming the 
Board of Directors. Theoretical instrue- 
tion only was to be had at the college, 
and, as the General Medical Council of 
England stipulates that a hospital where 
regular medical instruction is given must 
have at least 150 beds for both sexes, the 
small woman's hospital which had taken 
its origin from the polyclinic of the women 
doctors could not be used for the purpose 
of instruction, 

In 1877 the School of Medicine succeeded 
in allying itself with the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, so that the best students were en- 
abled to have the benefit of an excellent 
training in a first-class hospital. At the 
same time the Board of Examiners of the 
King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians 
of Ireland professed their willingness to 
have women students classed for exami- 
nation. With this concession fell the last 
rampart, after a battle which had raged 
twenty-five years. 

Since then women doctors have made 
great strides in their profession. Six 
Boards now admit women for examina- 
tion; eight medical colleges, in conjunc- 
tion with several hospitals, supply them 
with the necessary preparation for the 
examinations; four of these colleges are 
frequented by women only; four by men 
and women conjointly. The draft of by- 
laws for the University which is to be 
founded in Wales, contains the following 
clause: 


doctors 


Women shall be allowed to strive for 
all the academical degrees of this Univer- 
sity under the same conditions as men, 
and all the offices provided for in it, ac- 
cording to the agreement of the charter, 
shall be open to men and women alike. 

In 1894 more than 177 women doctors 
were found registered in the British Medi- 
cal Register. Sixty-three physicians are 
practising in London, thirty-one in the 
Provinces, twenty-five in Scotland, and 
six in Ireland, while many others are 
doing active work in foreign countries, as, 
for instance, in Australia, China and 
Afghanistan. The number of medical 
students is constantly increasing, and 
among them is a young Hindoo girl, the 
benefit of whose acquirements will be 
given to her countrywomen, their religion 
foi bidding the attendance of a man doctor. 
Women physicians have for many years 
done a blessed work of love and charity 
in India. That country has now no less 
than fifty-seven women doctors, and fifteeD 
hospitals, where 334 women are employed 
as assistants or directors. Furthermore, 
India boasts of eleven medical colleges. 
which in 1892 contained 261 women stu- 





students in America, I shal! oot attempt 
to give an account of the resulis ottained 
by them in that country, because they 
have only a comparative 14 s' for us 
Germans, our surrow! ings sc the dif- 
ficulties we have to conteu being of 
such an altogether ture. I 


dents. Many go to Europe for further 
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a 
study after completing their course. Dur- 
ing Lady Dutferin’s time the clinics and 
polyclinics extended treatment to a daily 
average of 1,412 women, 

The London Hospital referred to above 
has only forty beds, but it is closely asso- 
ciated with a much frequented polyclinic; 
two house physicians, two surgeons, and an 
yculist form the hospital staff. Dr. Annie 
McCall has founded a large Maternity 
Charity in one of the London suburbs, 
and Dr. Marshall is at the head of a large 
polyclinic for women and children, while 
the refuge work combines medical treat- 
ment with charity. 

With the exception of Mrs. Garrett An- 
derson, who has belonged to the British 
Medical Association since 1872, English 
women have not as yet been made mem- 
bers of any medical association. But the 
time when all scientific associations will 
be oper to women is not far distant. 

In Switzerland, the adoption of the 
medical profession by women has been 
attended with fewer difficulties. A Rus- 
sian lady registered as a medical student 


in Zurich as early as 1864, and the next | 


term brought her a compatriot co-worker. 


The number of the medical students in- | 
creased but slowly up to 1871, when it | 


suddenly grew rapidly for two years, only 
to diminish again with the same speed. 
This is to be explained by the fact that 
seventy-seven out of eighty-eight students 
were Russians, who were forbidden to 
pursue their studies in Switzerland by an 
imperial ukase. The first Swiss woman 
to take this degree was Fraulein Voegtlin, 
who became the wife of the well-known 
geologist, Prof. Albert Heim. Zurich, 
after oscillating for several years, has up 
to the present time shown a steady in- 
crease in the number of her medical stu- 
dents. The term 
attended by ninety-nine women medical 


students, of whom twenty-four are Ger- | 


mans, eight Swiss, forty Russians. The 


other Swiss universities have followed the | 


good example set them by Zurich, so that 
all Swiss medical colleges are as accessi- 
ble to women as to men. 
the medical students in Switzerland are 
women; largely foreigners, who either 
return to their homes or settle down in 
foreign countries where there is a field 
for their work. 

Woman’s admittance to the academic 
lecture-rooms of France was accomplished 
as peacefully as in Switzerland; for al- 
though the French University did no- 
officially open its doors to women until 
1888, the study of medicine by women had 
long since become an accomplished fact. 
Mme. Madeleine Bris appealed to the dean 
ot the Ecole de Médicine in 1867, for ad- 
mission to the lectures given there. The 
dean told her she must first prove to him 
that she had taken her degree of M. D., 
and when, a year later, she was able to do 
this, he laid her petition before the Min- 
istry. The Empress Eugénie presided at 
the ministerial council which was called 
upon to make a decision in this matter, 
where a majority voted in favor of it. The 
Empress said: “I hope that these young 


women (three foreigners had in the mean- | 
time sent in a like petition), from whose | 


path all obstacles have been removed, will 
find many to follow in their wake.” 

The Ecole de Médicine is not yet very 
largely frequented. In 1878 it had thirty- 
two women medical students, and last 
year the number did not exceed 183, The 
Students are chiefly foreigners, Russians 
and Poles. French women show little 
inclination for practical medical study, 
great as is their liking for natural sciences. 
Although only 18 of the 183 medical stu- 
dents above referred to were natives, 226 
out of the 248 students of natural science 
were French women. Eleven women doc- 
tors practise in Paris, and several other 
French cities can likewise boast of having 
women physicians, 

Medical students are praised and en- 
couraged by Royalty in Italy, as in France. 
Maria Terné has been the Queen’s body- 
physician since 1885, and women have 
studied medicine since 1876. Dr. Guiseppa 
Catani had a call to the University of 
Pisa in 1888, as professor of pathology. 

In Spain there are women medical stu- 
dents and physicians. 

In Belgium, in 1880, a woman was for 
the first time entered as a student at a 
University. Officially, women were not 
admitted as students until three years 
later, 

Surroundings and conditions in Holland 
proved particularly favorable to Dutch 
women, as there was no law to prevent 
them from studying at the Universities. 
The first woman physician was graduated 
in Groningen; the University of Amster- 
dam was the next one to give degrees to 
Women, and now there are students at all 
four Universities. In 1894, eleven of the 
fifty-five students were taking medical 
courses. Women physicians are practising 


both in Holland and Belgium, and both | 


countries have a goodly number of women 
apothecaries. 

There have been women students at the 
Swedish Universities since 1870, and since 
1873 women can contend for the same 


now in progress is | 


One-fourth of | 


degrees as men, in medicine and wsthetics. 


In Norway, in 1880, a woman for the first 
time made an attempt to study at the Uni- 
versity. As this possibility was not pro- 
vided for by the statutes of the institution, 
a member of Parliament lost no time in 


| 


handing in a petition to the effect that | 
women be admitted to the examinations, | 


This resolution had the unanimous sup- 


port of the Board of Education, and only | 


a few members of Parliament voted against 
it, so that it became a law in 1882. The 
students sent an address of congratulation 
to the first woman to take her degree. 


As early as 1872 there was a woman | 


medical student in Russia, and it was not 
long before many others followed in her 
footsteps. At the time of the Turko- 
Russian War, when there was a lack of 
physicians, those women who had already 
taken a four or five years’ course in medi- 
cine were called to the seat of war by the 
Russian government. The services ren- 
dered by them, particularly during an 
outbreak of typhoid fever in the army, 
| were of such a nature as to gain for them 
universal and grateful recognition. Polit- 
ical events caused the permission ex- 
| tended to women to study at the Univer- 
| sities (not to practice as physicians), to be 
| withdrawn in consequence of an imperial 
| edict. A medical college for women is 
soon to be opened in St. Petersburg; the 
| course is to extend over four years, and 
| the students will be forced to do clinical 
work for two or three years after gradu- 
ating, before they can take the final ex- 
aminations which will give them the right 
to practice their profession. There are 
now more than 600 women physicians in 
Russia, Fifteen out of the twenty-four 
physicians engaged in municipal service 
in St. Petersburg are women, and there is 
a woman physician in Finland, who oc- 
cupies a like post. The first Mohammedan 
woman to to become a physician studied 
in St. Petersburg, and has for two years 
occupied a governmental position in 
Rjasan. 

The Turkish Government gave its con- 
sent to women studying medicine a year 
and a half ago, and assigned the right to 
practice to those women physicians who 
shall have taken a degree at some foreign 
University. A decree was also issued 
which for the first time appointed a wo- 
man physician to the imperial harem. 
Several Turkish women are studying at 
| French Universities. 

In Roumania women both study and 
practice medicine. 

Women medical students will, in all 
probability, be admitted to the University 
of Budapest during the next term. 

A few months ago, the Minister of Edu- 
cation issued a rescript asking the pro- 
fessors to consider the advisability of 
receiving women as students at the Uni- 
versities; the philosophical and medical 
faculities being very much in favor of 
admitting them to their lectures, a resolu- 
tion to that effect was passed by the Uni- 
versity board. 
| Austrian women are both denied and 
| granted rights in a most contradictory 
| manner. For, while they can be present 
at the lectures or medical courses con- 
| nected with the University, and may com- 
pete for examinations separately from the 
| men students, women are entitled to abso- 
lutely no official rights. A short time ago 
the right to practice was refused a young 
Viennese lady who had _ passed the 
most successful examinations both in Aus- 
tria and in Switzerland. Yet it was not 
very long ago that the Austrian Govern- 
| ment called for and gave a governmental 
position to two women pliysicians in Bos- 
nia! The right to practice and to havea 
private clinic has been extended to Dr. Rosa 
Kerschbaumer (who formerly acted as 
assistant to her husband), in recognition 
of her capabilities. 

In Germany, women are permitted to 
practice, but not to study medicine. Six 
of the seven women physicians now 
practicing in Berlin, pursued their studies 
at Swiss Universities. The seventh took 
her course in Leipsic, where the study 
of medicine by women was favorably re- 
garded by many of the professors. The 
first German woman doctors have prac- 
ticed in Berlin since 1876, and have been 
at the head of a polyclinic for women 
since 1878. The remainder of the seven 
German women physcians are practicing 
in Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and Munich. 

The reception which the petitions above 
referred to have met with, leads us to 
deem the time not far distant when ad- 
vantages for academic study will be as 
easily obtained by women as by men. 
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THE COLORADO ELECTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There was a unique entertainment held 
in Cambridge, Mass., the last of January, 
under the auspices of the Woman Suf- 
frage League of that city, which may pos- 
| sibly furnish instruction and pleasure in 
| other places, so a little account of the 
| plan is given here: 

The Y. W. C. A. Hall, on Massachusetts 





Avenue, was prettily decorated with yellow | 
cheese-cloth, with broad yellow ribbons | 
festooned above the platform. After a 
short literary programme, including the | 
reading of Whittier’s ‘‘Poor Voter on Elec- | 
tion Day,” and some patriotic music, the 
polls were opened in due form by Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Starr, who was the warden, with | 
oflicers, consisting of young ladies and | 
gentlemen of Cambridge. 
The tickets of the last municipal election | 
were used, and the ballot-box and polling 
booths, by the kindness of the city clerk, 
were the same as those used at all elec- 


| an efficient corps of inspectors and other | 
| 


tions. 

In the aecount given in the daily pa- 
pers the next morning, it is stated that 
‘“‘much amusement was afforded the spec- 
tators when the first two or three voters, 
who were of the gentler sex, cast their 
ballots, as they did not seem to know how 
to put the ballots in the box.” 

The young reporter did not understand 
that the warden was showing the delicate 
mechanism of the ballot-box, which will 
only open when a ballot of the right thick- 
ness is placed in it. The small ballot, 
containing the names of the officers of the 
League, which were voted for only by 
members of the League, was not thick 
enough to open the box. 

A pleasing feature of the entertainment 
was the assumption of the character of 
the policeman, by Master Ray Masteagialo, 
who was completely fitted out with uni- 
form, helmet, badge and billy, and at- 
tended to his duties with a mingled 
gravity and pomposity that was worth 
seeing. 

The name ‘Colorado Election’? was 
given to this entertainment, because in 
that State both men and women vote. It 
might well have been styled an ‘Ideal 
Election,’’ but for the fact that so small a 
number of votes were cast, owing to the 
many other attractions of city life on the 
same evening. 

In a country town, some Grange might 
give the entertainment, working out the 
details by showing the ignorant voter, the 
blind voter, the careless voter, ete., with 
great profit and pleasure. Such an enter- 
tainment is directly helping good citizen- 
ship by familiarizing people with facts 
that are often overlooked. For instance, 
it was not generally known to the audi- 
ence that, under an act of 1895, amending 
the Australian ballot law, the election 
officers may, at any time that they all 
agree, open the ballot-box and count the 
votes. Such a law may be in the interest 
of speedy counting, but it is a direct blow 
at the secrecy of the ballot, which was 
secured by the original act. 

Such an entertainment, with the fun 
that will naturally develop, will do much 
to break down the prejudice against 
women’s voting, which is often stronger in 
country towns than in cities. The idea of 
proportional representation, which is so 
much advocated now by believers in muni- 


-cipal reform, could be most easily made 


clear to an audience by an election of this 
sort. 

The committee having this Colorado 
Election in charge were greatly assisted in 
making the plans by a little pamphlet 
prepared for the use of the precinct offi- 
cers by the city clerk, Mr. Edward J. 
Brandon, which reduces the legal wording 
of the Australian ballot law and its vari- 
ous amendments to its lowest terms, and 
makes a clear and definite guide. 

Mary P. C, BILLINGs. 

17 Perry Street, Cambridgeport. 


ae —--- 


NEWSPAPER WOMEN MEET. 

The regular literary meeting of the N. 
E. W. P. A., Wednesday afternoon, was a 
merry symposium of journalists, a kind of 
“experience meeting,’’ under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Gosse. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








The New York Letter is unavoidably 
crowded out this week, to our regret. 


“The Legal Status of Woman Suffrage’ 
is one of the topics on the program of the 
New Unity Club of Manistee, Mich. 


Col. T. W. Higginson has presented the 
Boston Public Library with a collection 
of about 1,000 books bearing upon the 
history of women. Many of these volumes 
are very rare and curious. Col. Higgin- 
son asks that the collection may be kept 
together, at least for the present, “in the 
hope that they may be used freely by 
students, and that other donors may 
gradually coéperate in building up a de- 
partment of some permanent value.” 


The Tennessee Centennial Exposition, to 
be held this year has a woman’s depart- 
ment and women directors. Among those 
interested are Mrs. Bettie M. Donelson, 
chairman of the Executive Committee; 
Mrs. Anne Snyder, chairman of the Library 
Committee; Mrs. Nina Spofford, of Pulaski, 
and Mrs. J. Harvey Mathes. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Overton-Craighead is the president of 
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the Woman’s Board. Besides the board 
there are to be five commissioners from 
every county of the State. A large pro- 
gram has been sketched out and nearly all 
the details filled in. 


A polished and chivalrous gentleman 
named “B. H. Bothwell,” resident in 
Detroit, Mich., should be invited by 
remonstrants to address the legislative 
committee against woman suffrage. He 
writes to the Detroit Tribune of Feb. 11, 
as follows: 

I would say that if I had a wife or 
daughter who would advocate woman’s 
rights, or would go out among men elec- 
tioneering for public office, I would trade 
them off for a yellow dog, and then shoot 
the dog. 

Let us hope that Mr, Bothwell has no 
wife or daughter. 


There will be a public meeting at Trinity 
Church next Sunday evening, Feb. 23, at 
8 P. M. in the interest of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and the higher education of the 
Negro. Addresses will be made by Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot, of Warvard University, 
President Wm. D. Hyde, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, President Horace Bumstead, of 
Atlanta University, Mr. George G. Brad- 
ford, a trustee of the last-named institu- 
tion; also by two of its graduates, one of 
them being President Richard R. Wright, 
of the Georgia State College of Industry, 
who was the “black boy” referred to by 
Whittier in his poem ‘‘Howard at Atlanta.” 
A company of Harvard students will sing. 
The importance of this branch of South 
ern educational work is not fully appre- 
ciated. 


-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxspury.—The regular February meet- 
ing of the League was held with Mrs, Cur- 
rier, 2 Cedar Street, Saturday, February 15, 
at 3P. M. After transaction of business 
Mrs. Ellen Richardson, president of the 
Women’s Business League, described her 
special work, told how the League came to 
be organized, the need of it, its present 
attainment and prospect of future de- 
velopment. Questions followed in rapid 
succession for three quarters of an hour, 
which portrayed a more detailed aspect of 
the work and condition of the League. 
Copies of The Folio, the paper of the 
society, were distributed among the ladies, 
After adjournment tea and coffee were 
served. About twenty-five ladies were 
present, who, on motion, extended a cordial 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Richardson. 

R. F. 0. 





THERE are some beautiful gloves at 
Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, that have 
just been received from Paris, and they 
are for Opera, Theatre and all occasions, 
and are beautiful, sensible and serviceable. 

a oe —— 


LADIES will be delighted to know that 
Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has received 
her Cotton Waists for Spring and Summer 
wear. Those who had Miss Fisk’s Waists 
last season will need no urging to examine 
this stock. 





NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, February 24, 
3.30 P.M. Mrs. Anna B. ‘Thompson will give her 
paper on “The Practical Aspects of Fichte’s Doctrine 
of Knowledge.” 


SPECIAL 








WANTED. ~—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 


READY 


In our Retail Clothing Department 


Evening Dress Suits, 


Correct in every particular of fabric and 











style. Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 


All made in our workshops on the premises. 


Macullar Parker Company, 


400 Washington Street. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS jai 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
Beginning Feb. 24. LAST WEEK. 


JULIA MARLOWE TABER 
ad ROBERT TABER. 


Monday, “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
Tuesday, “TWELFTH NIGHT.” Wedndsday 
matinee, “HENRY IV.’ Wednesday night “THE 
LADY OF LYONS.” ’ Thursday night and Satur- 
day Matinee, “AS YOU LIKE ir. Friday, 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” Saturday (farewell) 
night, one act each of Five Standard Plays. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 

March 2—"*AN ARTIST’S MODEL.” 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


FEBRUARY. 24. SECOND WEEK. 


Grand Double Bill. 


PINAFORE, 








—AND— 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Evening Prices -- - - - - Bale, agc., Orch. soe. 

the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1 P. f. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON. «oossccscceecs Manager 





Boucicault-Martinot Company in 


THE 
Lights o’ London. 











OPENING OF LADIES' 


Shirt Waists, 


IN GINGHAM, MADRAS, 
LAWN AND BATISTE, 
—hf— 
MISS [f1. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are of the same high grade 
as those which made Miss Fisk’s Waists in 
such demand last year, and all are invited 
to examine them. 


Gold *® Silver 


... WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 








“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully po-ted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), 8%. 50 r year; three months 
$190: per month, 65c Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 








Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 

1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4 The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THAT ANGEL, LUCY. 


BY H. J. J. 


Gazing below from heavenly heights serene, 
In tiowing garments white, with wings out- 


spread, 

Arms, hands and feet, like those of fairy 
queen, 

And crowning all, sweet face and shapely 
head ,— 


Such is the angel, dear to art and fame. 
Faith, Hope, or Charity, may be her name, 
But ‘tis not Lucy! 


She looks with tenderness on earthly woe, 

And pours her balm with open hand and 
free ;- 

But, never having felt, how can she know 

What ’tis a weary, aching one to be? 

God grant when I with mortal pain am 
wrung, 

Across my path the shadow may be flung 

Of some good Lucy! 


In place of wings to fly, strong, willing 
feet, 
Not fairy hands, but active, firm and kind,— 
A pleasant, cheerful face, not simply ‘sweet”’ ; 
Her mind, and heart, and body, well com- 
bined 
To form a being not too fine, indeed, 
For human nature's varied daily need, 
A helpful Luey! 


And this, be sure, is not afancy story; 
She lives her life of simple faithfulness, 
Nor thinks her service high, nor dreams 
of glory,— 
But those who know her worth unite to bless 
The one I call, as in she flits and out, 
Like a bright sunbeam cheering all about, 
“That angel Lucy!” 


—_—— ee —- 


THREE SONNETS. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON, 


THE KNELL OF CHIVALRY. 


O vanished morn of crimson and of gold, 

O youth and roselight and romance, wherein 

[ read of paynim and of paladin, 

And Beauty snatched from ogre’s dun- 
géoned hold! 

Ever the recreant would in dust be rolled, 

Ever the true knight in the joust would win, 

Ever the scaly shape of monstrous Sin 

At last lie vanquished, fold on writhing fold. 

Was it all false, that world of princely deeds, 

The splendid quest, the good fight ringing 
clear? 

Yonder the Dragon ramps with fiery gorge, 

Yonder the victim faints and gasps and 
bleeds ; 

But in his merry England our St. George 

Sleeps a base sleep beside his idle spear. 


A WONDROUS LIKENESS. 
Still, on Life’s loom, the infernal warp and 
weft 
Woven each hour! Still, in august renown, 
A great realm watching, under God's great 
frown! 
Ever the same! The little children cleft 
In twain: the little tender maidens reft 
Of maidenhood! And through a little town 
A stranger journeying, wrote this record 
down, 
‘In allthe place there was not one man left.” 
O friend, the sudden lightning of whose pen 
Makes Horror’s countenance visible afar, 
And Desolation’s face familiar, 
I think this very England of my ken 
Is wondrous like that little town, where are 
In all the streets and houses no more men. 


A HURRIED FUNERAL. 
A little deeper, sexton. You forget, 
She you would bury ‘neath so thin a crust 
Of loam, was fiery-souled, and even in dust 
She may lie restless, she may toss and fret; 
Nay, she might break a seal too lightly set, 
And vex, unmannerly, our ease! She must 
Seneath no lack of English earth lie thrust, 
Would we unhaunted sleep! Nay, deeper 
yet. 
Quick, friend, the cortege comes. 
that will serve; 
Deep enough now; and thou’lt need all thy 
nerve, 
If, in her coftin, at the last, amid 
The mourners in the customary suits, 
And to the scandal of these decent mutes, 
This corpse of England’s Honor burst the lid! 


There— 


-_<- 


MISS DAWSON’S VALENTINE. 


BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES, 

Rose and Edith had gone to their room 
as soon as breakfast was over. ‘They had 
been talking of valentines with Edith’s 
brother Fred. 

“They'll have to put an extra postman 
on our beat to-morrow, if what Fred says 
is true. You've made such a sweeping 
capture of the whole town!’ 

Rose laughed as she stood looking out 
of the window. ; 

“It’s a good thing it’s too blustering to 
go sleighing, for we’ve nothing to do now 
but to make a day of valentines our- 
selves.” 

Rose assented eagerly. 

“We'll begin at once, Edith, for weather 
here is no safeguard, I find. Some 
blizzard-proof protégée of youys or some 
rheumatic old lady will think this a 
choice time to come round to spend the 
day—sure to find us at home, you know. 
Edith, you do have the strangest follow- 
ing of old maids and cripples and pale 
music-teachers!”’ 

“Why, Rose, I thought you were de- 
lighted with my friends!” 

“Tam with your friends, but not with 


| 
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your adorers. I’m glad I'm not humane, 
nor charitable, nor a Lady Bountiful, and 
don’t have such a grateful and hungry 
crowd forever at my heels as you seem to 
have.”’ ’ 


Rose Arthur had been Edith’s visitor 


| 


for the past few weeks, and had helped | 


to make Edith’s bright circle of friends 
still brighter with her gay spirits and 
beauty and readiness for fun. Her stay 
was drawing to a close, and a final party 
had been arranged for the following night 
—the night of St. Valentine’s Day. 

‘*Now,”’ said Edith, drawing a table out 
in front of the grate, ‘tnothing shall dis- 
turb us unless my dress comes home. 
You make the pictures, and I'll write the 
poetry for our valentines.”’ 

Paper of fanciful and delicate colors 
and forms had been provided, and the 
two girls soon had their work spread out 
in gay confusion before them. Water- 
colors, pencils and pens were all brought 
into requisition, They had a list of names, 
and beginning with the first, they merrily 
discussed what would be most appro- 
priate. 

“For Reginald Jones I think I'll make 
an apron string extending out of space 
and tie him to it--he’s such a Miss 
Nancy.” 

“Why, Rose, he’s very gentle and nice.” 


“Well, if he’s nice, here goes a bunch | 


of posies for him,’ and she worked 
rapidly and dextrously with her colors 
until vague, faint buttercups appeared 
under her brush. 

‘Rose, if you were not so mischievous 
about everything, I should call you beauti- 
fully clever!” 

‘*Thank you, sister Annie! Now for his 
Highness John Smith—he’s so stupid! I 
think I'll make a picture of a rising sun, 
as a hint he’d better wake up.” 

At all of Rose’s sallies Edith laughed. 

“[ never knew such a fertile brain, 
If you could only be in earnest 
You do lack senti- 


Rose. 
once about anything! 
ment, don’t you?” 

“Entirely, dear, entirely. 
supply that. 
you'll never get them done if you spend 
your time gnawing your pen and watch- 
ing me.” 


You are to 





J 
She took it in hand nimbly. “That's valentines, I shall try to arouse just sus- 


the way—do you see?”’ she said, appeal- 
ing to Miss Dawson, as much as to say 


“if you arecapable of seeing anything,” 


and placing one lovely bunch of flowers 


after another in its proper place. 

Miss Dawson nodded timidly that she 
saw. Her eyes were full of tears. In an 
incredibly short space of time Rose had 
the skirt artistically draped, with its cir- 
cling garlands of roses. But 
she kept up a running accompaniment of 


comments, about botching and fussing 
and lack of taste, each thorny thrust 


smiting the poor little seamstress like a 
dagger. 

‘There you are, dear!’ she said, when 
she had finished. ‘You're as sweet asa 
garden. Next time don’t economize, even 
in algerations, but get some one who 
understands what you want. Come now, 
let’s go back to our valentines.’’ 

Edith was full of pity for the poor lit- 
tle dressmaker, and winced at 
merciless criticism. 
she always had been more or less conscious 
of Miss Dawson’s deficiencies, they had 
never seemed so glaring and inexcusable 
as when Rose was looking on. 

“Take the waist home with you,” she 
said as gently as she could, ‘‘and be sure 
to have it at four o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon. That will be easier than the skirt, I 
am sure.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ tremulously, 

“Don’t disappoint me.” 

“No, ma’am. And I’m very sorry I’m 
so awkward,” with trembling lips. ‘‘This 
young lady was very sweet to help me.” 

Back again in their room Rose flung her- 


Rose’s 


’ 


| self into a chair. 


“Well, if that wasn’t coals of fire! J 
sweet! I was just as sharp and satirical 


| and captious as I could be—I tried to be 


Come, go at your verses— | 


There was a knock at the door. Miss 
Edith was wanted. 
‘‘My dress, probably,” she said, going | 


from the room. 

She stayed what seemed to Rose a long 
time. 

“All right 
returned, 

“Not altogether,’’ with some hesitation. 

‘*Too long in front and too short be- 
hind?”’ 

Edith laughed nervously. 

“Not a regular dressmaker — one of 
your protégées, [ presume? Cripple? 
Has consumption?” glancing up quiz- 
zically from her work. 


?”? queried Rose when she 


‘Don’t speak so lightly, Rose. She is a 
cripple, and she needs all the work she 
can get.”’ 

Rose burst into a merry laugh—not 
malicious, but merely the thoughtless 
overtlow of her gay spirit. 

“You see 1 understand the situation 
perfectly.”’ 

Edith made an effort to join in her play- 
fulness, but did not succeed very well. 
Her pretty dress seemed absolutely spoiled, 
unless the sewing-girl could undo some 
of the dreadful mistakes she had made. 

Rose made charming progress with her 
designs, and Edith watched her without 
trying to do anything herself. 

‘**As soon as she sends for me I’m to try 
it on again,’’ she explained. 

Presently there was a another knock. 

“I’m going with you,”’ said Rose; “I’m 
tired sitting still.” 

“Yes, do, Rose; I want your advice. 
The truth is 'm afraid Miss Dawson has 
more than she can manage. She seems 
more than usually awkward and ill.” 

The dress was a blue silk, not a new 
one, but was to be altered and to have an 
overdress of blue tulle and loopings of 
pink roses added. When the girls reached 
the room, Miss Dawson was fumbling and 
worrying over the delicate fabric in a sort 
of bewildered way, as if the very lightness 
of it made it impossible for her to handle 
it. Her back was crooked, and she was 
very pale, with large, shining, dark 
eyes. 

Edith stood up to try the effect of the 
changes she had attempted. With ner- 
vous, irresolute hands she essayed first 
one arrangement and then another. She 
really did not seem to know how to do 
anything, either from embarrassment or 
incapacity. 

“You'll ruin that tulle with handling 
it so much,” cried Rose, sharply, ‘‘Don’t 
put pins in it that way!’’ The little crea- 
ture sank into a chair panting. 

“Rose, you do it,’ begged Edith in 
despair, ‘‘you have a knack at everything. 
All it needs now is acertain adjusting, 
and the roses putin place. Miss Dawson 
is—sick, I’m afraid.”’ 

“If it isn’t spoiled past help!” cried 
Rose. “It looks now as if it had been 
worn for a month.” 


when completed. 








hateful, I was so vexed! Poor thing! 
Edith, what a poor, pale, pathetic little 
bungler she is! I’m going to paint her a 
valentine.”’ 

She pushed everything away to make 
room, 

“It shall be my best. It shall be a 
bunch of pansies and a true-love knot, and 
you shall write your prettiest rhyme.” 

Edith laughed, glad to see Rose soft- 
ened, 

“Entirely lacking in sentiment,”’ she cried, 
“entirely!” 

“Remorse! remorse!’’ said Rose. 

The valentine was a very pretty thing 
Edith would not write 
the verse, even, but said, “it is your val- 
entine, Rose, and you must do it all.’’ So 
Rose wrote in a bold hand: 


” 


Here I prove one heart is true 
To you, dear, to you: 

And for these fond thoughts of mine 
Spare, I pray you, one or two, 

For your Valentine. 

By the time it was sealed and ready to 
send, Rose was altogether out of spirits 
for any further pastime of the kind. 

‘*Edith, I can’t keep that little bundle 
of tears out of my mind. I did hurt her, 


I know. I may as well confess I tried to. 
She must have a history. Tell me about 
her.”’ 


‘*T have heard that when a mere child 
she lived in a tenement house in New 
York. It took fire and she tried to save a 
neighbor's baby. She was suffocated with 
smoke, and fell down a long flight of 
stairs. Her spine was hurt, and she has 
been a cripple ever since. I have her to 
do my work, for no one else is willing to 
put up with her slowness and lack of skill. 
She does well, though, if one is patient 
with her.” 

Next afternoon, when Miss Dawson 
came with the waist of Edith’s dress, her 
face was fairly radiant. She had some- 
thing on her mind which she could scarcely 
keep to herself until the duty of fitting 
was done. Then she said: 

“Miss Edith, I thought I was all alone 
in the world, but I must have one friend. 
Last night I was discouraged enough to 
die, I was so sad over spoiling your dress. 
But this morning I got this,’ and she 
took from her pocket Rose’s envelope, 
which had a pansy traced on the seal. 

Her face was lighted up. 

“Who can it be?’’ she murmured, “I 
shall keep it always.” 


“Some sweetheart, I presume,” said 
Rose, lightly. 
Miss Dawson blushed deeply. ‘No,’ 


she said, “itis some truer friend than 
that. It is some one who is sorry for me. 
I think—I think it is you, Miss Edith. 
Who else wonid it be?” 

‘No,’ said Edith, ‘I did not do it.” 

“Then I have two friends!” cried Miss 
Dawson with happy tears. ‘‘And I would 
rather not find out who it is, for then I 
can suspect anybody and everybody of be- 
ing the one. And that will make all the 
world my friends.” 

Edith and Rose had been surfeited with 
dainty missives. 

“T wish I was half as happy with my 
dozen or two,’ cried Rose, ‘‘as that poor 
little creature is with her one. That was 
a pretty idea, Edith—not caring to know 
who sent it, so that she might suspect 
everybody. Another year when I write 


Somehow, although | ” 
| City. 


meanwhile | 





picions in the mind of every forlorn crea- 
ture I can hear of.’’—Advance. 
— soe —- 


WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


Sr. Perersbpure, Fes. 10, 1896. 
If there is any plate thoroughly caleu- 


| 


lated to develop a rich woman’s practical | 


and executive abilities, it is a big estate in 
Russia. She often has to play the part of 
physician to the peasants for many miles 
around, because the doctor is so far away 
and so busy in his immense district, which 
frequently comprises an area of forty or 
more square miles. She must understand 


crops, finances, management, or be at the | 


mercy of her steward. As a matter of 
fact, many women have acquired the 
knowledge requisite for the management 
of their estates by dint of severe experi- 
ence. But it is a very wearing and con- 
fining occupation, especially when it con- 
flicts with the interests of the children, 
who ought to be at school, or living in the 
One Russian woman has had the 
inspiration to make practical provision for 
this state of affairs. Baroness Budberg 
found herself compelled to manage affairs 
on the estate, in order that her husband 
might be free to fill his office under gov- 


ernment. So he advised her to acquire 
competent knowledge of business. She 
did so, and then determined to allow 


others to share the benefits which she had 
experienced, Many girls, she argued, are 
too weak in health for the profession of 
teaching or other city and sedentary pur- 
suits; moreover, many have no taste for 
such things. Such girls and women could 
find profitable employment in agricultural 
districts, if properly trained. 

Accordingly, in 1889, she established a 
school on her own estate. Parents who 
are in despair because, after all their 
sacrifices, their daughters are not fitted 
for society accomplishments, have appreci- 
ated this effort to make their girls a com- 
fort and help to them in the country. The 
Baroness had studied agronomy, ordered 
works on her estate, made plans for build- 
ings, even acted as her own architect and 
advised neighbors when asked, Agricul- 
ture and domestic economy are now the 
vital questions of the day in Russia. Many 
cultivators are abandoning their land for 
lack of adequate returns or the possibility 
of attending to itin person. It is a mat- 
ter of governmental importance. Baron- 
ess Budberg has found her school so suc- 
cessful that she will move it, next Septem- 
ber, to a more commodious site, and she 
has now appealed to the public, with 
legal sanction of the authorities, to aid 
her in enlarging its scope by the addition 
of courses in agriculture, forestry, estab- 
lishment of nurseries, gardening, and so 
forth. The school is open to girls, wives, 
widows of all classes, who receive theo- 
retical and practical instruction in all the 
branches. 

The course covers two years. It con- 
sists of reading, writing, arithmetic (for 
those who need it of the peasant class), 
cattle-breeding, dairy work, the prepara- 
tion of divers cheeses (I may say, in 
passing, that instruction in the art of 
butter-making is very necessary; ‘‘Finnish 
butter’ is the name of really good, fresh 
butter, while ‘‘Russian butter’’ designates 
a repulsive product evoked from cream 
which is not always fresh by the primitive 
method of shaking up in a bottle, while 
between these two extremes there are 
several thousand shades of bitterness and 
sourness); the feeding and care of domes- 
tic fowls and animals; the killing and cut- 
ting up of cattle; gardening and market- 
gardening; the preparation of preserves 
and sweetmeats, culinary science; the 
preparation of meats and _ provisions, 
which, to the Russian housekeeper, signi- 
fies the salted cucumbers to be eaten with 
poultry, or with sour black bread, for a 
meal, by the peasant class; the wetting 
down of apples for similar use, and of the 
tiny Russian cranberries, and so forth; 
the preparation of sausages and confec. 
tioners’ wares; washing, ironing and the 
preservation of clothing; spinning and 
weaving; bookkeeping for the house and 
the estate; hygiene and the care of the 
sick; anatomy; the diseases of cattle; the 
cutting out and making of linen and gar- 
ments by hand and machine. 

Women who belong to the educated 
classes lodge and eat apart from the 
women of other classes; diplomas are 
given at the end of the course, and places 
are found-for those who require them. 
The demands which have been made on 
Baroness Budberg’s sthool during the six 
years of its existence have been so great 
that it has not been possible to meet 
them. One of the latest graduates has 
been called to one of the largest estates in 
Bavaria to conduct the management. 

The institute for which the Baroness 
now appeals to the public is calculated for 
women who have received the elements of 
education, if only reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the pupils of the already 
existing lower school may continue their 
education in the institute if they desire it, 
in which case they will be excused from 


the practical occupations of the dairy anq 
the care of cattle, otherwise obligatory, 
Those pupils who enter the institute qj. 
rectly will go through a short preliminary 
course in domestic economy, and will then 
study agricultural works of all systems 
under the guidance of a learned agronom. 
ical professor, in a practical way. 


will have separate quarters under the 


| supervision of a woman superintendent, 


and will be subject to the laws of the ip. 


| stitute. It is intended to prepare teachers 





for future schools of agriculture, which 
will, no doubt, be established, now that 
Baroness Budberg has so conclusively 
demonstrated their feasibility and useful. 
ness. The Baroness took part in the 
Nuremberg Congress, and stated her ideas 
as to the need for the practical training of 
women and the establishment of agricul. 
tural institutes, but no such institutes 
have yet been founded in Europe. Tiere 
is, it is true, an institute in the art of 
gardening at Friedenau, near Berlin, 
where Dr. Mrs. Kastner has a school of 
flowers, *fruits, and the preparation of 
preserves and sweetmeats. It has had a 
great success.—N. Y. Post. 


-_-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ORDINATION OF A WOMAN, 
YANKTON, 8S. D., Fes. 15, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I write to give the woman’s canse 
another score; this time a score wide :nd 
deep. A council of ministers and dele- 
gates of the Congregational churches was 
called to meet at Fort Pierce, Jan. 2x, to 
examine Mrs. H. C. Lyman as to her call 
and qualitication to become a message- 
bearer of the good tidings of the Gospel 
which was to be for all peoples, and, if 
approved by the council, to ordain her, 

The writer lived 263 miles from the 
point where the council was to convene; 
but if it had been twice that distance I 
should gone without fail, for it was nearly 
fifty years since 1 myself had been set 
apart to that sacred office, and yet all 
through these years it had not been my 
privilege to be present at a single ordina- 
tion of awoman, From the time the call 
for the council reached me I ceased not, 
day or night, to call on God, my Heavenly 
Father, that my life might be preserved, 
that my strength might hold out, and 
that our kind Heavenly Father would 
give us pleasant weather for the occasion, 

My life was preserved, my strength im- 
proved, the weather was just lovely all 
through, going and returning. The can- 
didate was a noble type of womanhood, 
the wife of an honored minister of the 
Gospel. Both husband and wife were 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin, 
only one year between their graduation. 

The writer was asked to preach the 
sermon on the occasion, so for weeks 
preparation was going on in anticipation 
of the coming event. For years I have been 
in full fellowship with the woman’s cause. 
I have known that the divine influence 
of woman was in the wide field of labor. 
I felt that woman’s mission was not to be 
‘tin silence,’ nor that if she desired to 
know any thing which she did not under- 
stand she was to ask her husband at 
home, if she had one, and he was to 
enlighten her, and if he did not know 
she was doomed to abide in darkness. Al! 
these cobwebs were to be brushed away. 
For the poet was right when he wrote: 

For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

The council convened; the woman was 
confronted with the words of Paul which 
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pelonged to an age of slavery, when he | 


could say without losing his head: “Ser- 
yants, be obedient to your masters,’”’ when 
he knew, if he could see into the future, 
that in another age it would be a sin fora 
slave to bow his neck to the oppressor. 

But the woman in her lofty womanhood 
stood before the council and testified for 
the right. She triumphed; and the vote of 
qualified approval. I never saw a better 
example of a victory scored for the cause 
of womanhood. 

At the conclusion of the services, when 
1 saw Rev. Henrietta C. Lyman enter 
immediately on the duties of her minis- 


jal office by baptizing half a dozen chil- | t 
a - | father, who was a Quaker, would say: 
“Put on your hat and go and hear the | 


dren, I felt like the good old Rabbi who 
took the infant Jesus in his arms, saying: 
“Now Lord, permit thy servant to depart 
in peace; mine eyes having seen thy salva- 
All is hopeful, the bow of promise 
It is only a question of 
the near future. Let us be of good cour- 
ave. The good sense of men will be 
victorious, and our women helpers whom 
the world needs so greatly, will stand in 
their places in due time. It is coming. 
One strong, united pull, and we are there. 
D. B, NICHOLS. 
Pastor of Mission Hill Cong'l Ch. 


tion.” 
js in the clouds. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN, Conn., FEB. 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having been elected as recording secre- 
tary of the Political Equality Club, Meri- 
den, I have been instructed by the former 
secretary, Mrs. F. W. Hammond, to write 
you an account of the last annual meeting 
held Jan. 27. 

The principal business of the sixth 
annual meeting was the presentation of 
the annual report of the officers. First 
vice-president, Mrs. M. J. Rogers, was in 
the chair, and gave a verbal report which 
showed a great gain in the suffrage move- 
ment nationally, and a brighter outlook in 
the West, with three States now having 
full woman suffrage. 

Mrs. F. W. Hammond, as_ recording 
secretary, reported good active work fo, 
the club in 1895. There have been twenty 
regular meetings, two special and two 
executive ones, with a fair attendance. 
The exercises of the meetings have been 
varied. Parliamentary drills, readings, 
discussions and voting interest have been 
included. A particular phase of the 
club’s work was securing a list of the 
number of tax-paying women in Meriden 
who were taxed without representation. 
‘The amount of property owned by women 
was about three million dollars. 

The disbursements by the club the past 
yeu have been to aid legislative work, to 
employ speakers and to assist in campaign 
work, The membership list has been in- 
creased. Indications are favorable for 
good results the coming year. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Louise 
Sorg, showed receipts $182, an increase 
over last year; disbursements, $174.47. 

The election of ofticers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mrs. Frances E. Hammond. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, 
Joseph N. Joy and Mrs. Ella C. Maid. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Adaline A. 
Truesdell. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Ella F. 
Lewis. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Louise E. Sorg. 

Auditors—George L. Parker, Rev. Dr. 
W. 8S. Perkins. A. A. TRUESDELL. 

Rec. Sec. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Wenxuam Depot, MAss., FEB, 12, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some time since you printed a letter of 
mine in which I stated some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of women registering. 
lam happy now to tell you that one has 
been removed. At the last meeting of the 
W. C. T. U. of Wenham and Hamilton, 
our superintendent of suffrage reported 
that after some earnest labor, the registrars 
of this town (Hamilton), had consented to 
appoint a registering place in this part of 
the town (south district), and to-day the 
hotice that the registrars will be at a cer- 
tiin room on the twenty-eighth of Febru- 
ary has been put up in the post-office of 
the town. This is the first time two 
places have been opened. We hope thata 
large number of women will register, At 
our meeting we were happy to have with 
us Mrs. M. O. Stevens, of Peabody, who 
has long been interested in franchise, and 
Who has for years been county superin- 
tendent. One of our members, Mrs. M. 
W. ©, Thayer, kindly reported Mrs. 
Stevens’s address, a digest of which I send 
you. The president of the Union intro- 
duced the speaker as ‘tone who had always 
been interested in franchise.” Where- 
Upon Mrs, Stevens said: 

A good deal is implied in my intro- 
duetion. I may as well say that I have 
een interested in franchise all my life; 
My training in childhood and womanhood 
Was toward freedom for woman. I loved 
to read, and my father used to want me to 
Tead the addresses made in Congress be- 
ore the war. I remember reading, when 


| with one of the great parties. 


aslip of a girl, the addresses of Charles 
Sumner. I remember, when a girl, going 


to hear an address given in connection 
I went to 
the rear of the building, a granite one, and 


stood on a window-ledge, and listened 
intently to the speech. I never forgot the 
argument I heard then, and from that 


time | have believed in franchise. When 
the war broke out I was interested in all 


| that pertained to that, and more interested, 
the council, to the last one, was an un- | 





after the enlistment of my two brothers, 
aged fifteen and seventeen. My father’s 
health was not good, and when a telegram 
came, saying: “If you want to see your 
boy alive, come!’ I had to go instead, 
with only a night’s notice. It was not 
formerly the custom for ladies to attend 
the public meetings, but when I said to 
father: ‘I want to hear the argument,” 


argument.”’ Once lI recollect going from 
the schoolhouse to the grocery store to 
purchase something. I went with other 
girls. A prominent man of the place was 
telling some stories which were not in 
good taste.. My father coming into the 
store saw me there, and said: ‘Sis, you 
had better go home,’ I went. But when 
my father came home, I asked: ‘‘Father: 
why did you send me home?” He re- 
plied: ‘‘I did not think it proper that you 
should listen to such talk.’”’ I said, ‘‘Why 
did you not send the boys home?” In 
after years my father said to me,as 1 took up 
this work of the W. C. T. U., ‘‘How many 
times have I thought of your question as 
a child, and have decided that you were 
right. The same training for boys and 
girls in morals is the best training.” 

My first thought on this subject is 
Emerson's. ‘The power of civilization 
lies in the influence of good women.” 
Look at the difference between civilized 
and barbarous women. Compare our civi- 
lization with that of Turkey. Mission- 
aries tell us that all their work hinges on 
the influence of native women. This 
gives us a point to start from. I think 
God gave dominion to woman and man 
(see Gen. 1:28), and God blessed them, 
i.e., male and female, and God _ said: 
‘Have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.’ The translators of the Bible can 
never change that. We have the record, 
and we have it all the way through the 
Old Testament. And when Christ came 
He came as an emancipator for woman. 
My wonderment has always been that 
Christianity has not carried woman farther 
in progress. 

1 would suggest, in your study of fran- 
chise, that you take the constitution of 
Massachusetts. Begin with the Bill of 
Rights. See in third amendment (?) the 
word “male.’’ How came it there? Now 
go back and read the declaration, and we 
get at the heart of the matter. Now read 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 9th articles. The 
query is: How came the word ‘‘male”’ in 
the amendment? Was it the original in- 
tention to count women in with the men? 
Were women defrauded in this common- 
wealth? If woman had been helped to 
her rights in these years that are past, we 
would not now need a W. C. T. U. to 
fight the iniquity which prevails all over 
our land. ‘Those of us who have got deep 
into the W. C. T. U. work, have come to 
know that rum brings a host of hydra- 
headed evils. We have found that we 
cannot overthrow evils and help civiliza- 
tion, as we could if we had the ballot. 
Suffrage is a necessary symbol of self- 
government. In England and Australia 
women have the ballot, and they get re- 
sults in those countries which we do not 
get. Suffrage being a necessary symbol 
of self-government, should be a necessary 
symbol of a republic. Men and women 
should have framed that Bill of Rights. 
In churches and schools and all through 
Christianity, self-government is the aim 
of everything. The work of Jesus was 
not only to bring everlasting salvation, but 
to put us into a frame of mind to fit us 
here to broaden and bless the world. 

Think for a moment what it is fora man 
to be deprived forever of the right to vote! 
Every man convicted of selling liquor 
should be deprived of the ballot. If I 
could help make the laws I would go to 
the Legislatures and say: ‘Give decent 
women the ballot, and deprive bad men of 
the ballot.’’ Nothing could have pre- 
vented women all these yearsfrom voting, 
if that right had been put into the amend- 
ment. For the last twenty years this sub- 
ject has been agitated in our own State, 
not for personal grievance nor for personal 
gain. We do not realize how much they 
endured who have gone before us, as 
pioneers in this work. In 1879 School 
Suffrage came. I have often wondered 
why mothers do not register more. When 
I hear them complaining, I say: “Do not 
talk over your complaints with each other, 
but go and vote for your school com- 
mittee.’’ Still comparatively few come 
out to vote. In 1710 women voted in 
Plymouth township. They had women 
(midwives) instead of doctors, hence 
women voted. 

Our Union has appointed a Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, who is doing good 
work and we hope to report better things. 

Yours, S. M. GornAM. 


- _ -_--_ 


MARYLAND NOTES. 
CHESTERTOWN, MD., Fen. 6, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You will be glad to learn of the good 
results from the distrubution of suffrage 
leaflets, and copies of the Woman's CoL- 
uMN at Washington College, Chestertown. 

The young men of the college, prepa- 
tory to a debate on woman suffrage, came 
to me for information, as the subject was 
new to them, I gladly furnished them with 
the help I had at hand, and told them to 
write to the governors of Wyoming and 











Colorado, which they did—producing the | 


letters received in argument on the plat- 
form. They were very enthusiastic, and 
came out victorious for woman suffrage, 
winning the prize for the best argument. 
They had entered into the debate with 
some degree of prejudice, but came out 
and converted by their re- 
searches, as also were many of their 
hearers, in this very conservative town. I 


convinced 


think it a great idea to get the colleges | 


interested in a debate on the subject, as 
no one can 
being convinced in its favor. 

M. E. Brown. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Cecelia Beaux’s portrait of “A New 
| England Woman” is now owned by the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and is 
| considered the most important acquisition 
| during the past twelve months. | Miss 
| Beaux is a Philadelphia woman, In the 
| years 1885, 1887, 1891 and 1892 she was 
awarded the Mary Smith prize of the 
| Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
| She went to Paris in 1888. In 1893 she 
was awarded the Dodge prize of the New 
York National Academy of Design, and 
the gold medal of the Philadelphia Art 
Club. She was elected a member of the 
Society of American Artists in 1893, and 
associate of the National Academy of 
Design in 1894. 

Miss Dixie Selden, of the Covington 
(Ky.) Art Club received a medal from the 
Board of Managers of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition at Atlanta, 
for the excellence of her oil painting—‘*A 
Daughter of the American Revolution’ — 
exhibited in the annex of the Woman's 
Building. 

Miss Eleanor Bell, whose portrait of 
Mrs. Henry Villard was exhibited in the 
National Academy of Design at the recent 
Portrait Show in New York,is at present en- 
gaged ona full-length portrait of Mr. Henry 
Villard. Miss Bell has an honorable record 
of achievement in her profession, and has 
exhibited with credit at different times at 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of 
London, and the Beaux-Arts Exposition 
in Brussels. Among the many persons of 
note whose portraits Miss Bell painted 
has painted are the Queen Regent of Hol- 
land, her personal friend, the King and 
Queen of Wiirtemberg, the Prince and 
Princess Waldeck-Pyrmont, the Duchess 
of Albany, the Marquis of Normandy, Herr 
Bernard Stavenhagen, Sir Charles Sladen, 
Prime Minister of Victoria, and Sir James 
Martin, Chief Justice of New South Wales 
—the last-named work being painted to 
the order of the bar of the colony during 
a visit of Miss Bell to Australia. 

Miss Enid Yandel], a bright and attrac- 
tive Southern girl, who exhibited some 
excellent work at the World’s Fair went 
to Paris, France, to perfect herself in 
the technique of her profession as a sculp- 
tor. She has done some notable work 
in the French capital, and has been highly 
praised by both the press and the profes- 
sional critics. Her latest design, a statue 
of Pallas Athene, is said to be her best 
creation. She submitted it to the Board 
of Managers of the Tennessee Centennial, 
wno were so much pleased with it that 
they made a contract with her to erect it 
in giant form upon the grounds where 
the exposition is to be held. 

Mrs. Theo. Ruggles Kitson, of Boston, 
is the only woman yet admitted to the 
National Sculpture Society, and its young- 
est member. Mrs. Kitson is still under 
twenty-five years of age, and has had a 
most romantic and interesting life. Her 
husband was her first instructor, and into 
his studio she went to study at the age of 
fifteen. Since then she has studied much 
in Paris, and had the honor of being an 
exhibitor several times in the Salon. One 
of her late achievements is a life-size 
plaster reproductionof her baby girl, which 
is an excellent likeness of her sleeping 
daughter and a fine piece of art work. 


Mrs. Kitson is engaged on the plaster 
model for a_ bronze statue of Admiral 


Hopkins, the founder of the United States’ 
Navy. The commission was given to 
Mrs. Kitson by the city of Providence, 
R. I., and the statue is to be placed in the 
new Hopkins Park. F. M. A. 





Ir you would always be healthy, keep 
your blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the One True Blood Purifier. 





SCOCCCSUE88E SESSA E 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
e Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


e to be awarded dress 2818 Colombe A 
Olumbia Ave, 
ee and Home, ‘pyicapevpnia, Pa. $ 
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THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ‘:. 


omen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to callthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 





Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


| WALTER BAKER & Co, “mre 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


‘AVOID IMITATIONS- 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary-part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to.wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
MEssks KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO, 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 


INSIS on having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 

mmm, tall the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having a broad base, they will not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 











Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


1214 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D. C. 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y 


for 1896 














ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER 


SOULE PHOT OGRAPHCO 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
particulars address 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894.. Four years’ graded course. ures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean 


321 East 15th St., New York 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 





For 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice.. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
i Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 








NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGE A. O. Ernst. 





Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOPIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 





A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Price, 50 cents. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued from Second Page.) 


question of prohibition. The liquor dealers 
and their followers and political tools are 
our most effective opponents. They are 
banded together against municipal woman 
suffrage. But they would not spend effort 
and money in opposing presidential suf- 
frage, because no national prohibitory 
legislation is probable. 

Finally, presidential suffrage by act of 
Legislature is in harmony with the princi- 
ple of State rights, and would arouse no 
jealousy of congressional interference. 

Your committee will contiue to urge 
the suffragists of every State to petition 
their Legislature fora presidential suffrage 
law. Such a law ought always to precede 
the submission of an amendment to a State 





Constitution, because its effect would so | 


educate public sentiment as to be like 
John the Baptist crying in the wilderness: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” If 
this step had been taken in Kansas before 
the recent submission of a constitutional 
amendment, she would be to-day 
leader of the woman suffrage column. 


Mus. YounG asked if it would be advis- | 


able for South Carolina to try for presi- 
dential suffrage. 

Mk. BLACKWELL thought it would. 

Mrs. SARAH H, SAwyen said the Ken- 
tucky women had just made an effort to 
obtain it. 

Mrs. Evizanetru Bacon: Connecticut 
tried for it last year, but the Legislature 
did not regard the idea with favor. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: A _ leatlet showing 
the constitutionality of presidential suf- 
frage can be ordered from our office. [shall 
be happy to send it to any one interested 
in this line of work. 

Mrs. Stryker, of Kansas: It is a good 
plan to introduce a bill for abolishing the 
political disabilities of particular women. 
Such a measure passed our Senate last 
year, and came near passing the House. 
It met with more favor in the Kansas 
Legislature than any other bill. 

Mrs. L. D). BLAKE made her report as 
chairman of the Legislative Committee. 
She said, in part: 

I want to impress upon you, when you 
organize, to organize upon political lines. 
We are organizing New York City by 
Assembly Districts. Also get women to go 
and see their members of the Legislature. 
The Legislative Committee has published 
a leatlet of advice how to proceed in 
legislative work. People are learning that 
we are not trying to make women mascu- 
line, for not long ago I had a letter from 
a South American lady who did not write 
English very well, inquiring about the 
progress of “the womanly movement.,”’ 

A letter was read from Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham of Michigan announcing the ap- 
pointment of Dr, Eliza Mosher as a pro- 
fessor of Michigan University; and a let- 
ter from Mr. and Mrs, Catt, offering a re- 
ward to the State that should first bring 
its suffrage organization up to a certain 


point. The details of this offer have 
already been published. A rising vote of 
thanks was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. 


Catt. 
SOUTHERN COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Southern Committee 
was given by Miss Laura Clay, as follows: 

The plan of the National Organization 
Committee, inaugurated at the Atlanta 
Convention, so nearly includes the plan of 
the Southern Committee that it has done 
little distinctive work during the past 
year. No donations were solicited by it 
at the last convention. 

The balance from last year was $41.50, 
Mrs. Ella ©. Chamberlain returned to the 
fund $9 of an appropriation to Florida, as 
she found the expenses of the trip to De 
Funiak thus much less than she had 
estimated. In July the committee voted 
325 to the fall campaign in South Carolina, 
and $25 to help the Organizing Committee 
in West Virginia. In September, Mrs. 
Adelaide Claflin added one dollar to her 
pledge of tive dollars made in 1894, and 
asked that it be applied to the fall cam- 
paign in South Carolina. However, as 
the fall campaign was not as extensive in 
that State as was contemplated, the money 
was returned to the fund of the Southern 
Committee, leaving it at the present time 
with a balance of $6.50. 

Miss CLAY continued: I still regard the 
South as the strategic point, and as our 
most hopeful field after the West, where 
we seem to be on the brink of immediate 
success. The next great political move- 
ment in this country will probably be a 
coalition between the South and West. 
The West is ready to put woman suf- 
frage into its program if it is not hindered 
by fear of the solid South; but no politi- 
cal party will antagonize the solid South 
for the sake of woman suffrage. What 
we must do is to break the solid South on 
this question. The fundamental principles 
of our government are not wholly ridi- 
culed and despised in the South, whatever 
they may be elsewhere. When we go 
through the South advocating woman 
suffrage, without attaching to it dress re- 
form, or bicycling, or anything else, but 
asking the simple question why the 
principles of our forefathers should not be 
applied to women, we shall win. The 
South is ready for woman suffrage, but 
it must be woman suffrage and nothing 
else. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. Bue Lt of Connecti- 
cut and Miss Roser E. Lumpkin, president 
of the King’s Daughters of Hampton, Va., 
were successively presented to the audi- 
ence. Miss Lumpkin, in a remarkably 
sweet voice, asked the sympathy and 
prayers of the convention for the colored 
race, and especially for its women. 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Upton, 
seconded by Mrs. Avery, that flowers be 
sent to Dr. Caroline B. Winslow. Miss 
Anthony gave for the purpose a beautiful 
bouquet of roses presented to her by the 
Illinois delegates. 


the | 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 


Royal 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Mrs. Urron moved that a greeting be 
sent to the Howard sisters, of Georgia, to 
whom she paid a warm tribute. We all 
miss them. Especially those of us who 
worked with them at the last convention 
miss them very much. 

Miss ANTHONY: There is no one whom 
we could miss more. All those in favor of 
sending this greeting to the lovely little 
Georgia girls—we all love them very much 

-will please manifest it. 

Miss CLAY moved that this be by a 


| rising vote; which was done. 





moved that a _ similiar 
Viola Neblett. 


Mrs. Young 
greeting be sent to Mrs, 
It was voted unanimously. 

Miss ANTHONY made an informal report 
for Mrs. Louise Southworth of the work 
of the Enrolment Committee. 

Mrs. SALLIE CLAY BENNETT made a 
verbal report of the work of the Federal 
Suffrage Committee. 

Miss HARRIET MAY MILLs called atten- 
tion to the interesting documents from 
New York that were to be had—the report 
of the New York Suffrage Campaign, 
which a prominent man in Syracuse says 
is more interesting than any modern 
novel; also this year’s report. 

Miss ANtnony: I wish every State 
president had brought her report. In 
Monroe County, N. Y., more than half the 
people over twenty-one years of age signed 
the suffrage petition 

Miss L. A. Haren added a strong com- 
mendation of the N. Y. Campaign Report. 
The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
spent all its spare money in buying and 
sending out these reports. 

Miss Suaw also commended the report. 

Miss ANTHONY said her indignation 
had been stirred at a recent meeting she 
attended, where a young woman said that 
the unpopularity of the suffrage move- 
ment in the beginning had been largely 
due to the unattractiveness of its early 
advocates. Miss Anthony went over the 
list of pioneers. She said, in part: No 
woman ever stood on our platform with a 





voice like Lucy Stone’s, and a power of | 


persuasion that could move an audience to 
tears or laughter at will, as she waved her 
hand. No young woman graduate from 
college has anything like the power to 
move an audience that she had in those 
days. There were, besides, Frances 
Wright, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, Frances D. 
Gage, Lucretia Mott— 

A voice in the audience: 
Susan B, Anthony. 

Miss ANTHONY: 
tive of them all. 
in the audience.| Then there was Mrs. 
Stanton, whose beauty everybody praises 
now. Do youimagine that Mrs. Stanton 


And Miss 


I was the least attrac- 


bia; Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery and Mrs.Clara 


L. McAdow, of Michigan; Dr. Theodore 
L. Sewall, of Indiana; Mrs. F. K. Hunt, 
of Kentucky; Mrs. Sarah W. Tudor and 
Henry Janney, of Maryland; Adeline 
Thompson, of Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Woodbury, Thomas Davis and 
Mrs. Wilbur, of Rhode Island; Dr. Grace 
Danforth, of Texas, and Mrs. Amelia 
Doyan, of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. BLAKE spoke briefly in praise of 
Dr. Abram Lozier, 

Mrs. Avery paid a tribute to Dr. 
Theodore Sewall. She said, in part: In 
all my life I have never seen as thoroughly 
united a couple as were he and Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. Their interests were so 
united that from sunrise to sunset they 
were together both in body and in spirit. 
Besides being husband and wife, they 
were partners in the Girls’ Classical School 
of Indianapolis, which has the highest 
standard of any school in the Mississippi 
Valley. Of Mr. Sewall’s brilliancy as a 
conversationalist, of his charm as a host, 
of his loyalty as a friend, there is no time 
to speak; but as to his devotion to our 
cause, here is something Mrs. Sewall has 
sent me, which will show how early he 
feltit. {Mrs. Avery here read an extract 
from one of Mr. Sewall’s youthful compo- 
sitions. | 


Henry B. BLACKWELL spoke of Theo- 
dore D. Weld, Frederick Douglass and 
other veterans. 

Miss ANTHONY: I will now eall on Rev. 
Anna Shaw to speak of Mrs. Dietrick, 
whom we have missed at every turn this 
winter. 

Miss Suaw: If I could speak what is 
in my heart for Mrs. Dietrick, it would 
express a feeling deeper than for a sister. 
On the working side of my life, no woman 
was so much to me. I[ never knew such 
earnest purpose and consecration, or such 
a fund of knowledge. She never stopped 
thinking because she had reached the fur- 
thest point to which someone else had 
thought. She was the best antagonist I 
ever knew. I have heard her and her es- 
teemed brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Hamilton, whom all women ought to love, 


| argue for an hour, and keep perfectly 


| sweet, 


I never knew any one who could 
differ so intensely, and yet be perfectly 
calm and good-tempered. When the news 


| of her death reached me, I iost my grip 
| on something, and I have never got it back 


| since. 


{Murmurs of dissent | ; ) 
| cles in the same length of time. 


was less charming at forty than at eighty? | 


It was not because the early advocates | 


were not attractive, but because the public 
mind was benighted and not ripe. Peo- 
ple regarded the idea of woman suffrage 
as so monstrous that they thought every 
body who advocated it must be a monster. 
Now they think we are all lovely. It is 
only because the times are better. 

Miss SuAw moved that a telegram of 
greetings and kind remembrance be sent 
to the Honorary President of the Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. It 
was carried unanimously. 

Miss BLACKWELL called attention toa 
portrait of Lucy Stone which had been 
placed on the platform, and said: There 
have been many requests for an inexpen- 
sive large portrait of my mother. This 
picture is sent post paid for a dollar 
apiece, or will be given as a premium for 
one new subscriber to the WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL. 

Miss ANTHONY: I am glad to see it, 
and [ hope every club will buy it, or get a 
new subscriber and secure it. Put it into 
the homes, and especially into every suf- 
frage office; also the portrait of Frances 
Wright and the other pioneers. 

A lady in the audience paid a glowing 
tribute to Miss Anthony, which was 
heartily applauded. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE, 

Miss ANTHONY: Now is the time to 
think of those who are gone, but not lost. 
They are only transferred. We miss them, 
and feel that they are needed here; but 
perhaps they are needed more elsewhere. 

Mrs. Cotnpy read the memorial resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Year by year the ranks are thinned of 
those on whom was bestowed the privilege 
of leading in reforms, at first unpopular, but 
even in their lifetime triumphing in the 
awakening sense of justice in the hearts of 
their countrymen. And as these whom we 
honor and reverence pass from direct par- 
ticipation in our struggles and successes, we 
rejoice in realizing that their spirit and their 
influence not only abide with us, but will be 
the world’s heritage and stimulus as long as 
there shall be a need for taking sides with 
the right against the wrong; with the weak 
against the strong; with the true against the 
false; with the boundless benevolences of 
universal love against the transient expedi- 
encies of selfishness and injustice. 

The persons especially commemorated 
this year were Theodore D. Weld, Mrs. 
Ellen Batelle Dietrick, Ex-Governor Ames, 
Sampson R. Urbino, and John Sawyer of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Marian Skidmore, 
Dr. James C. Jackson, Dr. Abram Lozier 
and Dr. Cook of New York; Ex-Secretary 
McCulloch, Frederick Douglass and Miss 
Julia A. Wilbur, of the District of Colum- 





I did not want to come to this 
convention—the first time I ever felt so. 
What she was as a friend, no one knows. 
She is also a great loss to our press work, 
Perhaps no one ever wrote so many arti- 
This was 
especially the case last summer. It seemed 
as if she had a premonition that her life 
would be short. She sat at her desk writ- 
ing hour after hour. I believe it shortened 
her life. She had just written a book 
answering Bishop Doane and the remon- 
strants. IL wish it might be published by 
the N. A. W. 8S. A., for the suffragists of 
the whole country, She left many other 
manuscripts. It would be a pity if the 
rich, ripe thought of this woman should 
not be used. Her funeral was like her 
life, without show or display. No one 
outside the family was present, except 
myself. No eulogy was uttered there; she 
would not have wanted it. Tennyson's 
last poem was recited by her brother-in- 
law: 
. 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 

When I put out to sea; 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 

ess deep 

Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark ; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

When I embark! 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time and 
place 
The tlood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Miss Shaw spoke with deep feeling, and 
many of the audience were in tears. 

Miss ANTHONY: There are very few 
human beings who have the power to 
utter their honest convictions. Mrs. Die- 
trick was one of those few. She would 
follow truth wherever it led, and would 
follow no other leader. Like Lucretia 
Mott, she took truth for authority, not 
authority for truth. In regard to her, 
there is nothing left to add; Miss Shaw 
has said it all. I want to speak of some 
of the less-known women. Adeline Thomp- 
son was a most remarkable character. 
She was sister to J. E. Thompson, first 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
She lived to be 80, For years she stood 
there in Philadelphia, a monument of the 
past. On my visits to Philadelphia her 
house has been my home for the last 
thirty years. There is a great blank left 
in Philadelphia for me now that she is 
gone, She was not only friendly to me, 
personally, and to Mrs. Stanton, but I 
have sat at her table with ten or fifteen 
different women whom she was befriend- 
ing. She gave freely of her money to the 
cause. Once she handed me a roll, say- 
ing, ‘‘That is a° Pennsylvania Railroad 
bond, and it is for you.’ The roll con- 
tained bonds to the amount of $7,000. 


| 
| 


| meant to give me a $1,000 bond. 





That proved to be a mistake; she had 
There 
was not a*colored person in Philadelphia 
who did not have a refuge with her, and 
many shared her bounty, sometimes un- 
deservedly. We have also lost in Julia 
Wilbur a remarkable woman, and one who 
was faithful to the end. She was sent 
down here at the beginning of the war, by 
Miss Porter, of Rochester, to look after 
the colored refugees. This is the first 
convention for twenty-eight years at 
which she has not been present with us. 
I feel the vacancy that she has left. We 
should all try to live so as to make people 
feel that there is a vacancy left when we 
go; but do not let it be a vacancy long. 
Our battle has just reached the place 
where it can win; if we do our work in 
the spirit of those who have gone before, 
it will soon be over. 


MONDAY 


tEV. ANNA Suaw occupied the chair. 
The three amendments to the constitu- 


AFTERNOON, 


| tion that had been pending were all de- 





feated by a unanimous vote. One was a 
proposal to change the name of the soci- 
ety to ‘The National Suffrage Associa- 
tion”; another, that no person but Miss 
Anthony should be eligible to reélection 
as president for more than two successive 
terms; and the third, that no one but 
Miss Anthony should be eligible to re- 
election as president for more than five 
successive terms. 

The proposal to amend the By-Laws by 
abolishing the three delegates-at-large 
that each State Association is now entitled 
to send to the National convention, was 
laid on the table for a year. 

The convention then adjourned, to at- 
tend the reception at Mrs. McLean’s. 

At4 P. M., the delegates reassembled, 
and the election of officers took place. 
The list has already been published. Miss 
Anthony received a unanimous vote for 
president, and Mrs. Catt a unanimous 
vote for chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. The election of vice-president-at- 
large, corresponding secretary, recording 
secretary and treasurer was almost unani- 
mous, there being in each case but a few 
scattering votes for other candidates: and 
Miss Clay and Mrs, Cooper had a large 
majority of the votes for auditors. 

The amendment of the By-Laws was 
then resumed, Some unimportant verbal 
changes were made. It was voted to add 
a Committee on Plan of Work to the 
standing committees enumerated in By- 
Laws VIII., and a clause was inserted pro- 
viding that the By-Laws might be 
amended at any annual meeting by a ma- 
jority vote, one day’s previous notice 
having been given in the convention. 

MONDAY EVENING, 

There was an immense audience. 
Senator Cannon of Utah and Mrs, Cannon, 
with Representative Allen of Utah and 
Mrs. Allen, were among those on the plat- 
form. 

After the opening prayer by Miss Shaw, 
Miss Anthony said: You have all seen in 
the papers the joyous event we have met 
here to celebrate—the admission of Utah 
not only to the Union, but to the list 
of States that are true republics, the only 
States that have a truly republican form 
of government. 

Miss Suaw: I have been asked to give 
the address of welcome to Utah, because 
I once spent a few days there. I extend 
to the Senator and the friends here our 
congratulations, for their triumph is ours. 
Every star added to that blue field makes 
for the advantage of every human being. 
We are just beginning to learn that we are 
all children of one Father, and members of 
one family; and when one member suffers 
or is benefited, all the members suffer or 
rejoice with it. So when Utah comes into 
the Union with everyone free, it is not 
only Utah that is benefited, but we and 
ail the world. As the stars at night come 
out one by one, so will they come out one 
by one on our flag, till the whole blue 
field is a blaze of glory. 

We expected it of the men of Utah. No 
man in Utah could have stood by the side 
of his mother and heard her tell of all 
that the pioneers endured, and then have 
refused to grant her the same right of 
liberty he wanted for himself, without 
being unworthy of such a mother. They 
are the crown of our Union, those three 
States right on the crest of the Rockies, 
above all the others, high up on the 
mountainside. Inthe name of the N. A. 
W. S. A., we extend our welcome, our 
thanks and our congratulations to Utah, 
as one of the three so dear to the heart of 
every woman who loves liberty in these 
old United States. 

Miss AnTHoNy: [ now have the pleas- 
ure of presenting to you the first Senator 
Utah has ever sent to Congress. 

SENATOR CANNON: Friends and fellow 
citizens, as we say in Utah: This evening 
pays us for the courage with which we 
met our emergency. Only one serious 
question came before the Utah constitu- 
tional convention, and that was whether 
the adoption of woman suffrage would 
hinder the admission of our Territory as 
a State. During Utah’s 49 years of 
wandering in the wilderness, Utah’s 
women had furnished courage, patience, 
and heroism to the men, and we said; 
“Utah shall take another 49 years of 
wandering in the wilderness asa Terri- 
tory before coming in as a State without 
her women.’’ My mother wandered for 
twelve years. Women trailed bleeding 
feet, and lived on roots, that others might 
to-day reap bounteous harvests. Utah 
gave women suffrage while still a Terri- 
tory. Congress, in its not quite infinite 
wisdom, took it away after the women 
had exercised it intelligently for years; 
but the first chance that the men of Utah 
had they gave it back. 

Miss AntHony: I shall now eall on 
Representative Allen to tell us how good 
he feels to think that his wife is as good 
as he is. 


REPRESENTATIVE ALLEN: Cannon al- 


‘ = 
—— 


ways takes advantage of me 
speak together. J meant to begin ‘Fellow 
citizens.’’ Perhaps you have read what 
.the real estate agents say about Utah— 
how they praise her soil, her sun, her 
mountains and streams, and her precious 
metals. They will tell you that she is 
filled with the basis of all material pros- 
perity, with gold, silver, lead and iron: 
but greatness cannot come from material 
resources alone; it must come from the 
people who till and delve. Utah is great 
because her people are great. When 
Utah has centuries behind her, she will 
make a fine showing, because she has 
started right. She has given that part of 
the people which instinctively knows what 
is right, power to influence the body poli- 
tic. A lady said to me the other day: 
‘Men are afraid to be inconsistent. That 
is where we shall have the advantage of 
you. We shall not stick to a party for 
fear of somebody's raking out our record 
and charging us with inconsistency.”’ This 
movement, which has begun small, jg 
destined to go on until it reaches every 
State in the Union. : 

Miss Suaw paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells, of Utah, and moved 
that a telegram of congratulation be sent 
her; which was voted. 

Miss ANrtuoNY: I now have the pleasure 
of introducing a woman whose opinion in 
her own State is respected and counted. 
like that of a man. 

Mrs. Saran A. Boyer, of Utah, said, 
in part: I heartily congratulate not only 
Utah upon its admission, but the Federal 
Union upon the acquisition of so loyal 
and patriotic a State. To the women of 
other States I would say, if you will 
organize as the charming and eloquent 
chairman of your Organization Committee 
has advised, your victory is won. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and that 
is how we got it. 

Mrs. Emity 8S. Ricnanps was the next 
speaker, Her address has already been 
published in the JourNAL. 


when we 


Mrs. Carouineé HALLOWELL MILLER 
followed. Her address also has been 
published. 

Miss MAnry N, Cuasr, of Vermont, 


said, in part: If the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world, the hand should 
be that of a scrong woman. ‘The franchise 
is an educational force: it will educate 
woman, and she should have it in the 
interests of humanity. It will make her 
the mother of broader and juster citizens, 
Everything that will tend to develop 
woman in strength should be given to her, 
We never ought to yield our ideals when 
a great principle is at stake. The false 
position of the mother dwarfs and cripples 
her sons, and has been the hindrance to 
the onward march of the race. Woman 
should listen to the voice of God in her 
own soul, without waiting to take the 
message from the perverted conscience of 
some other. 
(Concluded next week.) 
-_—--— 


THE DRAMA. 


HoLuLis Streer.—For the third and 
last week of their phenomenally success- 
ful engagement, Julia Marlowe Taber 
and Robert Taber have prepared a spe- 
cially varied bill, A more attractive pro- 


gram could not have been devised. It 
will show Mr. and Mrs. Taber at their 
best. On Monday evening will be pre- 


sented, “She Stoops to Conquer.’ On 
Tuesday night Mrs. Taber will repeat her 
charming Viola in ‘“welfth Night.” At 
the Wednesday matinee a farewell per- 
formance of “Henry IV.:’ Wednesday 


evening *“*The Lady of Lyons; Thurs- 
day night and Saturday matinee, “As 
You Like I[t:’ Friday night Mr. and 


Mrs. Taber will give ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
a superb production. Saturday evening, 
the stars have arranged a most striking 
entertainment for their farewell, includ- 
ing the fourth act of “Twelfth Night,” 
the balcony scene in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Chatterton,” the screen scene from ‘The 
School for Seandal,’’ and the third act of 
**As You Like It.”’ 
stencils 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The opening night of 
the extraordinary double bill offered this 
week, ‘“H. M.S. Pinafore’ and ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’ has demonstrated the versatil- 
ity of Mr. Rose’s company. “linafore” 
opened with a swing and dash. Miss 
Mason was a charming Josephine, Miss 
Leighton, buxom and coquettish as Little 
Buttercup, while Mr. Wooley as Admiral 
Porter, Mr. Murray as the Captain, and Mr. 
Wolff as Dick Deadeye were admirable. 
The opera moved with wonderful ease. 
Then came Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusti 
cana,”’ one of the most difficult composi- 
tions known. But the company were 
equal to it. Miss Lane, the prima donna 
of the company, joined rare dramatic 
power with exquisite voice and _per- 
sonal grace. Mr. Persse and Mr. Wolff 
were capital. Mr. Bassett, the new tenor, 
is a decided acquisition. The present 
double bill will be continued another week. 
Special cars will leave the theatre at the 
close of every performance, direct for every 
railroad station and ferry in the city, to 
connect with late trains, besides the regu- 
lar car lines that run direct to every section 
of the city. 

——_@——_—. 

Bowpoin Square.—‘‘Harbor Lights” 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre is doing 
the business expected of it, and the com- 
petent Boucicault-Martinot combination 
is presenting this deeply interesting melo 
drama in a most acceptable manner. Cur- 
tain calls are a regular thing for the 
popular Miss Sadie Martinot and accom- 
plished Mr. Boucicault, and all the mem- 
bers who have valuable roles do their 
work admirably. The consequence is a0 
even and most enjoyable performance. 
‘Lights o’ London,”’ by the same combi- 
nation, is the next attraction. 


<i 
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